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Chronicle 


Home News.—Due to the death and funeral of Wood- 
row Wilson, there was a pause in the investigation into 
Government oil leases by the Public Lands Committee of 
the Senate. Later, however, several 
important developments ensued. The 
Senate called upon the Chase National 
Bank of New York to produce a list of all remittances 
made by it to Messrs. Sinclair and Zevely to Washington 
banks from September, 1921, to June, 1923. Secretary 
Denby made a statement in a telegram to some Michigan 
voters, in which he took full responsibility for the leases, 
and defended them on the ground that they were for the 
best interests of the country, since the felds leased were 
being drained by surrounding borings. Mr. McAdoo also 
made a statement in which he complained of the publicity 
he had received, denied he had ever acted to help secure 
any leases for Doheny, and placed his Mexican activities 
outside the scope of the investigation. An international 
angle was uncovered by Senator Dill, who called for a 
resolution asking Secretary Hughes to reveal facts about 
the Colombian indemnity, which it is known Secretary 
Fall favored. Mr. Fall was to have been called to testify 
before the Committee, but the Government counsel ad- 
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Events in 
Washington 


vised against it, on the ground that his testimony might 
bring him immunity in any criminal action before a court. 
Mr. Fall had previously refused to testify, because he 
claimed that this committee had no power under this 
present Congress. The Senate, however, immediately 
voted the Committee full power. The Senate continued 
to view the matter as a political one, and held long debates 
over the resolution to ask for Secretary Denby’s resigna- 
tion. Meanwhile, confirmation of the nomination of the 
Government counsel was held up. 

Other important events of the week were the adoption 
of the Administration tax-reduction bill by the House 
Ways and Means Committee by a vote of 15 to 3, the 
defeat in the House of the proposal for a constitutional 
amendment to stop issuance of tax-exempt securities, and 
the conference held by the President with the leading bank- 
ing, industrial and agricultural interests. The conference 
approved the plan of forming a $10,000,000 corporation 
to aid banks threatened by the present emergency in farm- 
ing communities. This corporation is to be financed by 
private interests, with the backing of the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Czechoslovakia.——-The Protestant missionary activity 
from abroad, especially of the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation 
Army and the American Methodists and Baptists, has had 
but very slight results, although backed 
by plenty of money and even favored 
or supported by politicians in the most 
influential and highest circles in the Republic. The reasons 
are not far to seek. Czech history points unmistakably 
to the certain extinction, both political and national, to 
which Protestantism tended to bring the nation in the past 
when it was the State religion of Germany under the 
Protestant Emperors, and secondly the coldness of 
Protestantism does not satisfy the Czech soul. The state- 
ment occasionally made that the Czechs are eager for the 
Protestant Bible is ridiculous to one who knows the trend 
of events in Czechoslovakia and is acquainted with the 
character of the people. The new sect, called the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church, almost entirely ignored the 
Bible, even when it was offered them free of charge. Those 
who wanted the Bible before the war, whether in a Cath- 
olic or Protestant version, both Testaments together, or 
only the New Testament, could have had it for very little 
money. Whoever was not eager for it then is less eager 
now, and least of all were those interested in the Bible 
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who subscribed to Protestantism at the time of the census 
of 1921. They did not do so out of religious scruples and 
the Bible was the least and last of their wants. 

Prague Catholic papers now barely mention Protestant 
missionary preaching in Bohemia. This is but another 
indication to show that the “movement” is not pro- 
gressing. The preaching itself is, to a great extent, not a 
doctrinal exposition of Protestant tenets, nor a decorously 
conducted controversy, but a virulent abuse of the Cath- 
olic Church, of her doctrines and her institutions. For 
the greater part the new proselytes of Protestantism are 
in the first place found among those to whom Protestants 
dole out material help and these people are interested only 
as long as the dole lasts. Then there is the class of people 
to whom any novelty is a welcome relief, especially when 
it is anti-Catholic. They will follow some other fad with 
the same facility. Even so, however, the number of 
proselytes is insignificant and out of all proportion to the 
energy and money expended. 

A favorite plan of action on the part of the American 
missioners, and especially of the Methodists and of the 
Y. M. C. A., is to support the press and encourage the 
various activities of the native Protestants. In this way 
they are only intensifying the campaign of calumny 
against the Church, usually with depressing results, and 
always with very little if any moral betterment of the 
people. Protestant missioners, the report sent us definitely 
concludes, will confer upon the Republic and their own 
coreligionists the best service by staying at home. 


France.—Violent scenes marked the attempt of Premier 
Poincaré to push through the Chamber his financial re- 
construction bill. Early in the debate it soon became evi- 

* dent that both the Government and the 

F aon oo opposing Socialists and Radicals were 
’ sparring in view of the elections, which 
are only four months off. On February 7, the Chamber 
adopted the first article of the bill, which gave the Pre- 
mier the power to govern by executive decree in all mat- 
ters affecting reforms and simplifications in administrative 
economy. The bill, however, contains 109 articles and 
it is extremely doubtful if the Government will be able to 
bring all of it to a vote in time for the first article to have 
any real effect. The opposition is stubbornly contesting 
every step in an effort to waste time. In protest against 
this procedure, on February 8, M. Poincaré angrily left 
the Chamber. M. Kloiz, former Minister of Finance, 
endeavored to extract from the Premier information about 
whaf economies he proposed to effect, and in particular 
whether they would affect the submarine-building pro- 
gram. Both sides injected bitter personalities into the 
debate, and for a time the Chamber was under the im- 
pression that the Premier was about to resign. The 
sessions were suspended, and after twenty minutes the 
Ministers returned and the debate continued, with the 
opposition still obstructing progress. Meanwhile France 
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is deeply occupied with the progress of the two committees 
appointed under the Reparations Commission, to stabilize 
German currency and to inquire into German finances 
abroad. 


Great Britain.—During the interim between his acces- 
sion to power and the reassembly of Parliament, Mr. 
MacDonald has given some indications of the policy to 
be followed by the Labor Government. 
The new Premier has gained some 
prestige by the prompt settlement of 
the Railway strike, but the industrial situation is still 
clouded by the threat of a walkout among the dock- 
workers. His note to Premier Poincaré in which he mani- 
fests a desire for a complete understanding in regard to 
Anglo-French relations has also been commended. The 
communication is understood to be an attempt to resume 
the negotiations that were broken off in the late Autumn 
by M. Poincaré and Mr. Baldwin. The comments of the 
press in regard to his speedy recognition of Russia have 
been in accordance with the political complexion of the 
respective papers, and hence his act has been variously 
received. The Liberal press, in general, approves of the 
recognition of the Soviet. The Westminster Gazette pre- 
dicts that now “all the nations of Europe will soon be 
tumbling over one another to enter into like compacts ” 
and the Daily Herald considers the recognition as “ right- 
ing a palpable wrong.” The Times, however, considers 
the Russian note as “the most curious document ever 
issued by the British foreign office” and the Morning 
Post, characterizing the action as a leap in the dark, de- 
plores the Government’s lack of experience and judgment. 

Some illuminating statistics in regard to the remarkable 
advance made by the Labor Party are given by the Labor 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. In 1900, the 
Labor vote totalled 62,698. By Janu- 
ary of 1910 it had increased to 505,609, 
and in 1918 it was 2,244,945. In the 
elections of 1922, the Labor Party polled 4,236,733 votes 
and became the official opposition in the House of Com- 
mons. Though the returns of the last election, December 
6, 1923, show a slight increase in the popular vote, 
4,348,379, the number of members returned leaped from 
142 in 1922 to 191 in 1923. The aims and principles of 
the Labor Party in its short history have changed accord- 
ing to the varying influences of Socialist bodies and the 
trades unions. In its present stage of development, the 
relative strength of Socialism and Trade Unionism in the 
Party is thus summarized by the correspondent. 

Although they exercise through the Socialist members of trade 
unions so large an influence on policy, the five affiliated Socialist 
societies had a membership (in 1922) of only 31,760 of the 
3,311,036 members of the party. The 102 trade unions supplied 
3,279,276 of the members, and a correspondingly large proportion 
of the income. It is a striking fact that the membership of the 


Socialist societies is now less than it was twelve years ago, but 
the trade union membership of the party has nearly doubled. Yet 
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the Socialist societies have trained, if they have not put up, per- 
haps two-thirds of the Labor members in Parliament. The Inde- 
pendent Labor party has been the chief agent in giving the Labor 
party its Socialist tendency. Marxian Socialism in its earlier 
form of Social Democracy and its later development of Commu- 
nism has never taken hoid. 

In conclusion the article declares that the British Labor 
Party is the least doctrinaire of any Socialist Party in 
Europe and forecasts that its evolution will be “ like that 
of all other British institutions, one of compromise, soft- 
ening the asperities of theory and dogma.” 


India.—The release of “ Mahatma” Mohandas Gandhi 
about the time of the opening of the All India Assembly, 
in which a petition for his liberation was to be presented 
by the Swarajist delegates, has oc- 
casioned considerable surprise and 
speculation. According to press dis- 
patches, the release was granted unconditionally and the 
only reason assigned was the ill-health of the prisoner. 
This motive has been questioned by Gandhi himself, who 
states that he is ready to take up again the great work 
of Indian nationalism. The report that the move has 
been dictated or suggested by the new Labor Government 
in England has been denied. In India, the release is in- 
terpreted by the Swaraj extremists as a manifestation of 
weakness on the part of the Indian Government. In 
1922, Gandhi was sentenced to a six-year term for sedi- 
tion. At that time it was forecasted that his imprison- 
ment would be disastrous, and it would make him a 
martyr in the eyes of his immense following and would 
increase rather than destroy nationalism. No serious out- 
breaks resulted directly from his imprisonment, how- 
ever, and for a time the many discordant elements and 
parties that had been united under his leadership split into 
a still greater number of factions. These, however, were 
gathered together by Mr. Das and welded into a more 
effective party than under Mr. Gandhi. At the last elec- 
tion, held in December, the Swarajists headed by Mr. 
Das gained forty-one seats in ninety-one contests for the 
Assembly, and in the Provincial Councils of the 637 
members elected, the Swarajists secured 208 seats. The 
release of Mr. Gandhi at this moment introduces a new 
element of discord into the Swaraj movement, since Mr. 
Das has materially changed the aims and policies of the 
Nationalists. Whereas Gandhi based his influence on 
religious motives and advocated non-cooperation in every 
detail as a protest not merely against military or political 
domination but against all Western civilization, Das has 
given the movement a more practical turn. His non- 
cooperation is primarily political and aims to secure the 
election of Swaraj members to the Assembly and Coun- 
cils so that, from the inside, they may embarrass the Gov- 
ernment in all its actions. Thus far the Indian Govern- 
ment has not been seriously handicapped by the political 
non-cooperation, since the Swarajists are in the minority. 
In Bengal, however, where they have an equal represer- 
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tation, and in the Central Provinces, where they have a 
majority, the Swarajists have been invited by the Govern- 
ment to form a Ministry. In both cases the offer has met 
with refusal and the Swaraj members are pledged to ob- 
struct the measures presented by any other Ministry. 


Italy.—Following the recognition granted to Russia 
last week by Great Britain, Italy also took two important 
steps. The first of these was the signing of a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviets, and the second 
was formal de jure recognition of 
them. The trade convention provides 
for numerous reciprocal benefits, including reduction of 
Russian tariffs in favor of Italian ports; the consignment 
to Italy by Russia of cereals and foodstuffs ; the purchase 
by Russia annually of a certain quantity of Italian in- 
dustrial products; reservation of coastwise traffic in the 
Black Sea to the Italian flag, and the surrender by Italy 
of property in Italy belonging to the former Russian Em- 
pire. On informing the Russian Government in Moscow 
that Italy had granted recognition, the Marquis of 
Paterno, Italian representative, declared that Italy would 
immediately send an ambassador. In Italy much im- 
portance is attached to the clauses giving Italy monopoly 
in Black Sea coastwise trade and to that which guarantees 
a market in Russia for Italian manufactured goods in re- 
turn for foodstuffs. It is probable, however, that the 
immediate results in Italy will be not so much on the 
financial and industrial side as in political circles. All 
admit that Mussolini by this new step in international 
politics has greatly strengthened his position for the com- 
ing elections. He will attract to himself all those ele- 
ments in Labor circles who fought successive Italian 
Governments out of sympathy for Russia. Thus the 
Italian Premier takes away from the Socialist party one 
of their strongest arguments for opposing him, and he 
profits by all the pro-Russian propaganda for which so 
much money has been spent in Italy. On the other hand, 
in foreign affairs Italy has also profited. It gives Italy 
one more friend in Europe, removes friction with Eng- 
land and will be looked on as another diplomatic victory 
over France. It is reported from Moscow that there is 
rejoicing there upon bringing another country into the 
anti-French camp, which according to this view, already 
includes England, Germany and Russia. In his personal 
letter to Tchitcherin, Mussolini expresses hopes for new 
and fruitful cooperation between the two countries. 


Recognition 
of Russia 


Mexico.—The varying fortunes of the Federals and 
the followers of De la Huerta still leave the outcome of 
the civil war in Mexico in doubt. In the last week of 
January the rebels undoubtedly suf- 
fered a severe defeat at Esperanza, and 
immediately evacuated the positions at 
Orizaba and Cordoba. On February 5 it was announced 
by United States Consul Wood at Vera Cruz that the 
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rebels had evacuated that city without a struggle, and ap- 
parently were fleeing towards Puerto Mexico to the south 
and to Tuxpam in the north. De la Huerta himself left 
on a steamship for an unknown destination. The U. S. S. 
Rochester remained at Vera Cruz and assisted in keeping 
order in the city. According to reports the losses of the 
rebels in killed and prisoners, and in arms abandoned, 
were heavy. It is stated also that rebels went over to 
Obregon in large numbers. It was apparent that the 
rebels were about to make a supreme effort to hold the oil 
fields. The other fields of action are the so called western 
front centering around Guadalajara, and the State of 
Chihuahua, where the brother of Pancho Villa is leading 
the revolt. In the latter district the leader of the Federal 
forces is General Calles, candidate for President. There 
was very little action on this front, as both sides were ap- 
parently merely skirmishing for position. On the western 
front there has been some fighting but the rebels con- 
stantly retreat. After his victory at Esperanza Obregon 
announced his intention of prosecuting the war vigorously 
around Guadalajara, in an effort to break the backbone 
of resistance in that region. The rebels massed their 
forces in the vicinity of Ocotlan under General Salas, 
reputed the best of the rebel generals. The battle for this 
place began on February 8. On this same day, however, 
it was announced from Vera Cruz that the rebels had 
again occupied Vera Cruz, in the east, and also Orizaba 
and Cordoba. Meanwhile the battle in the west developed 
on a grand scale. On February 11 an Associated Press 
dispatch from Mexico City announced that after eleven 
hours of furious fighting, on the banks of the Lerma 
River near Octlan, the Federal forces had gained an over- 
whelming victory. It is stated that heavy casualties were 
suffered by both sides. Among the losses in killed were 
several commanding generals. The Federal victory took 
place after General Amaro’s troops had crossed the river 
and attacked the rebels trenches, nicknamed by the sol- 
dier’s “‘ death’s balcony.” The crossing of the river was 
effected by General Robert Cruz with his Maya Indians, 
who were protected in their assault by heavy Federal bat- 
teries, which kept up a constant shellfire on the rebel posi- 
tions. The latter, it is stated from Mexico City, were 
forced to run up a white flag and ask for a parley, which, 
says the Chicago Tribune correspondent, was evidently 
welcomed by both sides, as it gave them a chance to collect 
their dead and wounded. 


Reparations Question.—The Dawes Committee on its 
return to Paris is expected to devote some time to a fur- 
ther study and assimilation of the information gathered 
by it at Berlin, before any formal an- 
nouncements will be made. It is stated 
that the Committee will remain in 
close touch with the members of the Reparations Commis- 
sion so that its final verdict may be made as acceptable as 
possible to all the nations concerned. This may imply the 
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elimination of certain matters which, it is foreseen, would 
hinder a settlement. The practical success of the Com- 
mittee must depend upon the length to which the French 
and Belgian members of the Reparations Commission will 
be permitted to go towards meeting the recommendations 
of the experts. At all events the situation is far brighter 
than it has been at any time in the past. In a special 
cable to the New York Times a well informed corre- 
spondent thus summarizes the situation: 

There is an unexpected and rapidly growing desire in France 
to have done with the reparations quarrel. This desire is even 
stronger in Belgium. And it is this desire which has turned 
upon the work of the experts’ committee such attention, if not 
such hope, that their work has assumed an importance not indi- 
cated before their inquiry. 

With Prime Minister MacDonald awaiting their report before 
making his expected move towards reparations, and with France 
becoming tired after four years of agitation, European opinion 
is going to demand that all the Governments concerned give most 
serious consideration to what General Dawes and his colleagues 
recommend. It is thus clearly a different situation from that of 
two years ago when the French Premier halted the work of the 
committee headed by J. P. Morgan the moment it touched the 
figures for reparations. 

There are many reasons why France should now be 
eager for a settlement of this issue. Aside from those 
already mentioned in the opinion quoted, there is above 
all things the new alignment now taking place among 
the European nations. The Ruhr invasion and its con- 
sequences, although culminating in the decided victory of 
Poincaré over German passive resistance, nevertheless, 
greatly injured the prestige of France abroad. She seems 
to realize that it is to her best interest to put an end to 
this issue. Her faith in the experts has increased and her 
fear that French interests would be disregarded by them 
in the desire to help Germany in order to promote world 
trade, which suffered so greatly through the Ruhr inva- 
sion, has evidently been lessened. The experts have favor- 
ably received the French plan for a German bank of issue 
under international control, and the French demand that 
any German budget plan shall make some provisions for 
reparations. 





In the next issue of America, Dr. James J. 
Walsh will describe in a most interesting way 
some of the achievements of the great Jesuit sci- 
entist, Boscovich. 

Since the beginning of the “ Second Spring ” 
in England, Catholicism has made remarkable 
progress there. Mr. A. Hilliard Atteridge, war- 
correspondent of the Daily Mail in the Sudan 
campaign in 1896, will tell of this progress in a 
land where the Church was once completely 
crushed under Queen Elizabeth. 

The Rev. Henry C. O’Keefe, C.S.P., will dis- 
cuss with a rare intelligence the difficulties of 
Europe and the advisability of America’s inter- 
vention therein. 
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The Cooperative Movement in Missions 


FLoyp KEELER 


HILE denominations here have been discussing 

V) V the terms on which they would consider ‘uniting 

with one another, while they have been setting 
forth all sorts of programs, all preceded by an “ If,” 
some of them even suggesting that they would unite 
with Rome, if only the Pope would resign or something 
of that sort, while all their well-meaning but futile 
schemes have been going up in the air, their representa- 
tives in the foreign mission field have been taking some 
very practical steps along these lines. With them it is 
not merely an academic question, nor has it been even a 
matter of greater efficiency in administration alone, it 
has been a matter of life and death. “ The heathen in 
his blindness” is not always such a dumb fetich wor- 
shiper as we have at times been wont to think. The mere 
fact that he is not a Christian does not prevent the in- 
telligent East Indian or Japanese or Chinaman from 
being quite on a. par with his Western neighbors in his 
knowledge in general, or even of religion in particular. 
In India especially the Christian is met by a well-educated 
gentleman who says quite calmly and with a sense of 
superiority that he is a Hindu because Christianity seems 
to him too much concerned with material advantages anc 
too little concerned with the soul of man! No wonder 
that those denominations which lay the greatest stress 
upon what they are pleased to designate as “ practical 
Christianity ” are confronted with the necessity for some 
sort of change in their methods. Moreover the almost 
unholy rivalry which is all too evident between sects re- 
pels rather than attracts the non-Christian. 

We are so accustomed in this country to the idea of 
keen competition along every line that we deprecate the 
existence of those rival systems only when there is a 
manifest overcrowding of a field, and only where 
world prudence dictates the withdrawal of some, or the 
merging of other sects, does the problem come home to us. 
In the mission field, however, problems too large for any 
single denominational group to handle effectively are 
bound to arise, and the baneful effect of inter-denomi- 
national strife must be kept in the background, if con- 
verts are to be made at all. The mission leaders have 
realized these things and have set about with no small 
degree of statesmanship to remedy them. 

Several problems at once confront a person who ad- 
vocates anything which looks like a reunion among the 
scattered forces of Christendom. All agree that such a 


reunion is desirable, even essential, but few agree as to 
the terms upon which it may be brought about. And not 
only does this come into prominence, one had almost said, 
loom up as an impassable barrier, when the question of 
reuniting the separated bodies to form one organic whole 
comes up, but it obtrudes itself even when cooperation is 
the point at issue. How great a difficulty it is, and what 
steps have been taken to overcome it, are ably set forth 
in two articles which appeared in the /nternational Re- 
view of Missions for October, 1923, entitled “ Is Identity 
of Doctrinal Opinion Necessary to Continued Missionary 
Cooperation?” and “The Practicability of Missionary 
Cooperation in the Face of Doctrinal Differences.” 

In the second of these the Anglican bishop of Bombay 
sets forth certain minima without which, to his way of 
thinking, there can be no measure of cooperation. He 
says: 

I do not see how cooperation in propagating the belief in Jesus 
Christ as the determining factor in life can possibly be carried 
on together by persons who affirm Him to be God, and others 
who deny that He is God Missionary cooperation in any 
sphere is cooperation in bringing to men a revelation about God, 
and, before we can cooperate in doing that, we must agree in 
general what revelation of Himself God has made and we are 
to preach. 

These, which appear eminently reasonable, are the bish- 
op’s answers to certain questions which were raised in 
these articles, and Dr. Robert E. Speer, who wrote the 
first-named paper has much the same to say. Though he 
has not hesitated to set forth the difficulties he has found, 
he believes that 

Any institution whose work does not involve divisive doctrinal! 
issues, it would seem, might as truly be a cooperative undertak- 
ing, providing the cooperators trust one another as fellow-Chris- 
tians, as that those parties should go out to China or India on 
the same steamship. 


And even where doctrinal questions do divide he feels that 
in “ cooperative missionary undertakings and associations 
identity of opinion on the whole body of Christian doc- 
trine is not requisite,” though, in his view, it is essential 
that all “should hold a fundamentally unitary faith in 
and about our Lord Jesus Christ as He is set forth in the 
New Testament,” and what he means by that is further 
made clear when he states his own belief. Speaking in 
the third person he tells us 

He accepts the whole of Christianity as set forth in the New 
Testament. He believes unqualifiedly in every article of the 
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Apostles’ Creed. No language is adequate to state his concep- 
tion of Christ. He believes that He is more and greater than 
any words can ever express, “the Word made flesh,” God incar- 
nate, reconciling the world to Himself, the only Saviour, our 
Lord and our God. He believes in the truthfulness of the record 
of Christ’s life, including His miracles, and rejoices with great 
joy in the miracle of the Virgin birth, and of the real resurrection 
of Christ and of His future personal advent. 


But, he rather woefully concludes, “I am afraid this 
may seem to many very antiquated and unmodern.” 

It would seem, therefore, as though anything approach- 
ing organic unity among the various non-Catholic bodies 
is, indeed, remote, but in their mission interests they are 
already finding it possible to join together in various 
purely philanthropic, educational or medical enterprises, 
and out of these are growing up native “ united 
Churches ” which are developing a nationalistic tone in 
the Christianity of their respective countries and are be- 
coming a force which must be taken into consideration. 
We cannot wave these phenomena aside as the ebulli- 
tions of an immature enthusiasm. They are the practical 
expression of an earnest desire, an intense yearning for 
what the Oriental converts see as a necessary fundamental 
in the Christian religion, unity. That they are misguided 
in their efforts to reach it, is, unfortunately, only too true, 
but that they will reach something that satisfies them in 
this regard is very evident, and if they do reach that stage 
of satisfaction apart from that Divine unity which the 
Catholic Church alone knows, then we shall find our- 
selves confronted with an obstacle far greater than any: 
which now meets us. A united Protestantism in the mis- 
sion field will be a formidable antagonist, not only in its 
active opposition to the Catholic system, but also in its 
breeding of self-satisfaction, and in its consequent in- 
ability to see the necessity for anything further. 

Now is the time, if ever, to show the excellencies of 
the Church’s way before this cooperative movement gains 
too much headway. The opportunity is before us. Our 
missionaries are the only ones who can point the way, and 
because Catholic missionaries from English-speaking 
lands are the ones who have the most knowledge of the 
conditions which have brought about cooperative asso- 
ciations and movements, they are the men who must take 
the lead in showing the “ more excellent way,” the Divine 
Plan. It is, perhaps, the greatest thing they have to do, 
yet they must choose just the right occasion for doing it. 
In this theirs is a situation of great delicacy and we 
must support them even when we de not know exactly 
why they are doing the things they do. The plain duty of 
every American Catholic is to give to his missionary 
representative every ounce of spiritual support he can 
lend, and also, which is of even more immediate need in 
this case, make it possible to have our missions so ma- 
terially equipped that they can, without making them- 
selves seem ridiculous, point to their excellencies in the 
very matters which the non-Catholic cooperative plans 
seem to produce and at the same time can show unques- 
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tioned superiority in the things of the Spirit. Thus they 
can appeal to the better classes among the native popula- 
tions with some assurance that their plea will be heeded. 

A quarter of the world’s population is at the threshold 
of Christianity. Will it be the spurious kind which has 
all but broken down in Western lands within the past 
decade or so, or will it be that variety which we know 
Christ Himself left us to perpetuate? You, reader, have 
no small share in determining. 


The Resurrection of Ypres 
A. Hitirarp ATTERIDGE 

N the years before the World War, years that now seem 
to belong to a vanished age of peace and goodwill, the 
name of Ypres was for the tourists, who had visited the 
old city, a reminder of quaint, well-kept streets, grassy 
ramparts looking down on a wide moat, many churches and 
convents, and in the midst of all one of the most marvelous 
groups of medieval Gothic buildings, the great Halle aux 
Draps with its massive square tower and long facade, the 
Hotel de Ville, and the beautiful cathedral. Here was the 
life of old Flanders glorified in art, the art of the artist- 
builder, religion, civic freedom and industry, each with 
its home and its monument, erected in the far-off centuries 
before the blight of the misnamed “ Reformation” had 
brought rival creeds, despotic rule and the degradation 
of the workers to western Europe. For the Irish people 
the name of Ypres, thanks to Davis’s ballad, recalled the 
story of the British standards won by the “ Old Brigade ” 
amid the rout of Ramillies, and sent to hang in “ Ypres 
choir,” the chapel of the Irish convent in the Flemish city. 
The World War came and made Ypres world-famous. 
Here in the autumn of 1914 the tide of invasion was 
stayed, and for four years Ypres was the center of a bat- 
tle-field where some 200,000 men laid down their lives 
and at least twice that number were borne wounded from 
the field. Here through these weary years of strife the 
guns were never silent, hundreds of thousands lived a 
half-subterranean life in trench and dugout, and there 
was a permanent accumulation of misery such as perhaps 
no such space of ground has seen in all the world for 
so long a time. When the Germans won the eastern ridges, 
the low swell of wooded ground three miles from the 
city, they could look down into Ypres at short range. They 
brought up their heavy guns and began the long bombard- 
ment that reduced the place to a ruin, more and more of 
whose wreckage was leveled to the ground as the months 
went by. All but a handful of its 18,000 people went away 
to seek refuge in France and England. A roadway was 
kept open through the city for troops and convoys moving 
out of the firing line. These movements were made in the 
night. No one ventured into the wide expanse of ruined 
streets. They were blocked with débris, overhung by 
tottering walls and shattered gables, and foul with broken 

sewers and corpses rotting under the fallen wreckage. 
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After the war it was at first doubtful if Ypres would 
ever rise from its ruins. There was for awhile talk of 
building a new city near by. But at last it was decided 
that the place should be restored. The first task was 
not only to clear the ruins but also to restore the sewers 
and the water supply, so as to make the place habitable. 
Hardly anything in the way of rebuilding could be at- 
tempted till more than two years after the armistice. By 
the spring of 1921 the preliminary work had been com- 
pleted, and the first buildings were going up. Some of the 
Ypres people were coming back and starting housekeeping 
again, mostly in army huts. In the summer of that year, 
when I paid a visit to Ypres, reconstruction was making 
steady progress, but three-fourths of the site was still 
covered with ruined buildings. The sight of this devastated 
region showed how complete the destruction had been. The 
work of restoration had been concentrated at first on the 
rebuilding of dwelling houses, schools, and hospitals, the 
station buildings and a temporary Government office. The 
beautiful old churches were still, as they are even today, 
roofless, shattered ruins. Mass was being said in two 
temporary wooden churches, large army huts. Close to the 
new buildings, houses of red brick with tiled roofs and 
of a design that recalled the former beauties of the old 
Flemish city, one still saw ruined houses, roofs gone, 
front on side walls fallen down or torn with shell bursts, 
floors and staircases hanging at a steep angle that seemed 
to threaten a further downfall. The huge tower of the 
once splendid Cloth Hall was so scarred by exploding 
shells that it seemed a marvel it still stood erect. Work- 
men were busy strengthening and securing it with stone 
and concrete. I visited a convent nearly completed, and 
destined for the Poor Clares. Its little central cloister, 
and its small chapel combined real artistic beauty with the 
simplicity that marked it as the future home of these 
daughters of the “ Poor Man of Assisi.” 

I wandered through the ruins on the east side of the city 
and passed out by the Menin Gate on to the great battle- 
field. The famous gate, through which tens of thousands 
marched out to death, is only an open cutting by which 
the road passes through the old rampart, and then a 
bridge crosses the wide moat. The solid brick wall that 
forms the facing of the earthen rampart is pitted with 
shot marks, but it has stood the battering well. Outside 
was the town cemetery, ravaged by shell fire, but with its 
great crucifix still erect. Like so many of the crucifixes 
of the war zone it survived the storm of fire, though I am 
told that once a German shell buried itself at its base— 
but it did not burst. Along the road workmen were busy 
grubbing up the stumps and roots of what was once 
its long array of shade trees, and preparing to re- 
plant a new avenue. Everywhere on this wide battlefield 
the trees had been swept away. Bare stumps, never more 
than a man’s height, marked the site of the forests that 
once clothed the slopes of the higher ground. The lower 
ground near Ypres had been cleared, and in places tillage 
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had begun again, and new farm houses had been erected, 
but that day when I walked out to Hooge and along the 
heights to Zonnebeke, all over the higher ground there 
were abundant traces of war. Not a house of the old days 
remained. One came upon barbed wire red with rust; 
hollows of old trenches, concrete-built “pill boxes” with 
their loopholes for machine guns; shells that had failed 
to burst still lying on the track that led across a weed 
covered wilderness to Zonnebeke; here and there a rusty 
rifle, with its stock decayed into crumbling matchwood ; 
rusting shell-shattered tanks; shell craters, marked by 
little round ponds of rain water. Near Hooge was a great 
cemetery, with more than a thousand white crosses stand- 
ing rank on rank like a battalion of memorials to the dead. 
But this is one of the smaller cemeteries round Ypres. 
Another on the western road has more than 10,000 graves. 
Near Zonnebeke I came upon a khaki-clad British burial 
party commanded by a cheery-looking sergeant, who told 
me they had been busy for weeks searching for scattered 
graves on that ground where once the battle front swayed 
back and forwards. ‘“‘ We have found none of the dead 
today,” he said, “ but we generally find some.” The dead 
thus found were coffined and transferred to one of the 
cemeteries. Unless this were done the land could not be 
ploughed again, for these hasty war burials in the fighting 
zone were made in shallow graves. Thus while Ypres 
is being rebuilt the lands around it are being cleared of 
the grim traces of war. 

Some 4,000 workmen have been employed and are still 
busy on the rebuilding of Ypres. Some are living in huts 
near their work, others are brought each day by crowded 
trains from Bruges and Ghent. As the houses are completed 
the people come back to their new homes. In four years 
the population of the new Ypres has risen from less than 
a hundred to over 13,000. The work has been planned 
and directed by four Belgian architects and engineers, 
men of the Flemish lands, who have shown a constant care 
to preserve in the new Ypres the artistic beauties and the 
quaint character of the old city. They are now taking in 
hand the rebuilding of the shattered churches. It is possi- 
ble, though not certain, that the vast Halles aux Draps 
will also be rebuilt. There has been an idea of leaving 
the ruin as a permanent monument of Ypres’ days of trial, 
but there is now a tendency to look more favorably on 
the suggestion that rebuilding of this splendid Gothic edi- 
fice would be the crowning glory of the city’s resurrection. 

Another project that has been actually adopted is open 
to some serious criticism. A gigantic triumphal arch on 
classical lines is to be erected at the Menin Gate. It will 
be utterly out of keeping with all the architecture of Ypres, 
and it will completely change the whole aspect of this his- 
toric spot. The designs show an archway that will be 
something like a short tunnel. The sides of it are to be 
covered with tablets bearing the names of those who fell 
in the defense of Ypres. They were a multitude of tens 
of thousands, and in any such roll of names the individual 
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disappears in the crowd. The great Arc de Triomphe in 
Paris bears the names of the generals of Grande Armée 
and of their victories. But though this is a shorter list 
than that of Ypres, here, too, the name of any individual 
is difficult to find. One regrets that the Menin Gate is not 
to be left as it was in the old days, with no other monu- 
ment than a tablet with a well-chosen inscription to tell 
future ages of the great sacrifice that the defense of 
Ypres cost, and to remind them that the Menin Gate was 
the way to the battlefield where in four years of war so 
many thousands of many nations gave their lives to stem 
the tide of invasion. 


The Silence of the Rascol Faith in 
Russia 
Princess M. E. ALMEDINGEN 
HERE are in Russia today about 1,000 religious de- 
nominations, which all have some part in the vol- 
canic spiritual process now going on in that country. But 
there is one religious body which, though substantially 
affected by the changes brought about with the Revolu- 
tion, seems not to have profited by this change, at least 
externally. And yet it is evident that this same religious 
body, or sect, will doubtless play a prominent part in the 
religious future of Russia, just because alone of all other 
sects it is primarily and essentially Russian.’ I am re- 
ferring to the Old Believers, or the so called Rascolnicki. 

I suppose it would not be quite out of place to say a few 
words about their origin before proceeding to outline their 
present condition. 

The Rascol, literally, split or schism, was begun in the 
seventeenth century, when one part of the Russian church 
was unwilling to submit to the liturgical innovations in- 
troduced by Patriarch Nikon and endorsed by Czar Alexis 
and the Council, Sobor. This part broke away from the 
official Church, wishing to keep “the old Faith, the Old 
Orthodoxy pure and intact.”. These people were called 
“Old Believers,” Staroviery, because of their adherence 
to what they assumed was the “ Old Faith.” 

Since the very beginning of their existence, separated 
from the officially recognized Church, the Rascolnicki, 
literally “‘ Splitters,” were banned by the Government and 
persecuted by the latter whenever it could be proved that 
their religious practises were in some inexplicable way 
tending to the ruin of the State. 

It has often been said that the Russian Rascolnicks oc- 
cupy a position similar to that of Nonconformists in Eng- 
land. There is a good deal of untruth about this state- 
ment, or, rather, misapprehension. It is true, that soon 
after the schism the Rascolnicks in their turn became 
subdivided into numberless sects, each claiming spiritual 
superiority over the others, but the primary idea of the 
originators of the Rascol was a totally different one, they 
did not aim at a theological and dogmatic superiority, they 
merely wished to preserve “the Old Orthodoxy ” from all 
innovations and abomination as they 
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termed the various ecclesiastical reforms planned and car- 
ried out by Nikon; doctrinally the Rascolnicks differed 
in nothing from the Eastern-orthodox, and they retained 
the validity of their Orders, and consequently the Sacra- 
ments. 

The “reformer Patriarch” soon afterwards was found 
guilty of State-treason, condemned and banished. His 
condemnation was due to reasons of purely political nature 
and had nothing to do with his ecclesiastical reforms, but 
the Rascolnicks drew their own conclusions from this, and 
became still more convinced that they were in the right. 

Judicially speaking it must be admitted that the Eastern 
liturgical books, together with many ancient customs 
were far more carefully preserved by the “ Old Believers ” 
than by the renovated official Church. 

The Old Faith services, though sometimes unnecessarily 
long and full of repetitions, bear far more resemblance to 
the customs of the ancient Eastern Christianity. One 
might almost say that the Rascols in Russia kept a link be- 
tween the Russian center of Orthodoxy, Pravoslavic, and 
the remote centers of the East, especially the Mount 
Athos. 

Not at the beginning but at a much later date did the 
Rascol undergo a radical change, although not in its en- 
tirety, and develop into thousands of more or less ugly 
and terribly perverted sects. On the eve of the Revo- 
lution but one or two of these sections bore any re- 
semblance to the original Rascol body. ° 

The Revolution freed them as all other religious de- 
nominations in Russia, from the yoke and the control of 
an ecclesiastically tyrannical Government. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the Old Believers had not taken the 
slightest advantage of the privileges thus offered them. 
It would be as yet difficult to fathom the true reason of 
this. When viewed from the outside, the active religious 
workers in such big “ Old Faith” centers, as, for instance, 
Moscow and the Volga towns, seem to belong for the 
most part to the merchant class, hence they live mainly in 
commercial towns ; their numbers are scantier in Petrograd, 
probably because of the cosmopolitan elements of the 
former capital of Russia. The Old Faith has absolutely 
nothing foreign about it and seems to be carried on pretty 
much as it was before the Revolution. 

Those sects which owe their existence to the Rascol, as, 
for instance, the Stundists, have eagerly grasped the fresh 
opportunities of propaganda, chiefly among the peasantry, 
and are using them to the utmost, but the real Old Be- 
lievers have not shown themselves in public so far. 
Where are they and what can be their reason for keeping 
aloof from the turmoiled currents of religious life in 
Russia? 

One does not hear that any among them were subjected 
to persecutions on the part of the Government, and when 
one remembers how the hatred of Erastianism in all its 
forms was deeply rooted in them—hence the silent but 
relentless war they waged for centuries against the official 
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Church represented by the State—and when one knows 
something of their internal organization and traditions, 
one cannot for a moment admit that they could have pos- 
sibly joined forces with the Government in its attack on 
all other religious bodies in Russia. Yet the fact remains 
that the Old Believers never came out or raised their cor- 
porate voice when the Established Church which, after all, 
is their sister, suffered internal divisions and was finally 
split asunder by the cunning policy of the Government. 
The names of the most prominent Rascol leaders have, as 
it were, disappeared from public notice since 1917. 

The Old Believers alone of all religious societies were 
missing at those countless “ spiritual ” conferences and dis- 
cussions which became so frequent in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow during the last three or four years, those queer 
“ medleyed ” debates, where a Lutheran pastor would sit 
side by side with a white-bearded mullah, and where an 
advanced “‘ Orthodox ” modernist would enter into a heated 
but pointless: argument with a convinced atheist member 
of the Communist party. One cannot find a single Rascol- 
nick name among the innumerable speakers on divers reli- 
gious matters, who occupied the platforms of the Petro- 
grad and Moscow public lecture halls during the last three 
or four years which witnessed a hitherto unparalleled 
religious upheaval or, if one may say so, revival awakening. 

It strikes one as somewhat odd, this attitude of the 
Old Believers, and odd it certainly is, when viewed from 
one angle. But this question has several angles. It would 
be rash to attempt an explanation, since all these at their 
best can be but premature. But one can certainly make 
conjectures. The Old Faith is far from being dead in 
Russia. 

The most plausible reason of its members’ present re- 
tirement is as follows. The Old Believers are essentially 
Russian. They may be very regressive in their ideas, 
with a very limited area of intelligence and with hardly 
any capacities for understanding the spiritual demands of 
the world at large, but this at least cannot be denied them: 
they are Russian, primarily and above all things—just 
Russian. Now the present chaos in Russia has hardly 
any national elements in it. Or, rather, it has all the na- 
tional elements rendered unrecognizable through a process 
of burning in a cauldron brimful of divers foreign “ isms.” 
A large number of religious currents in Russia have come 
out of this cauldron. The Old Believers will have nothing 
to do with these. This may be one of the reasons for 
their silence, but probably it is but a secondary one. 

As to others, more complex and perhaps more important : 
it has been sometimes said of the Rascolnicks that the 
true reason of their retirement lies in their cowardice, in 
their fear of being persecuted by the Government, but one 
can easily refute this statement when one remembers that 
the Old Believers put no value on life and property. They 
have no fear of death, but rather welcome it and try to 
live well only to die well. Besides, however erratic they 
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may be in their doctrinal teaching, they possess sufficient 
courage to fight for their religious opinions. 

Of all Churches and sects in Russia, the Rascolnicks 
were almost the only ones who have troubled much about 
the eternal values, and put their own estimate on them. No 
doubt, it was a very wrong estimate, but they have reached 
it at least in a prayerful way. They thought that they 
were there to keep “the old faith in Russia,” and they 
have not swerved from this ideal for centuries. They 
have also come to learn the value of intercession, and they 
commenced to pray for Russia’s rescue from the clutches 
of Antichrist, the latter in their opinion being represented 
by the Church “ sinfully embodied in the State.” 

What wonder then that at present they, seeing their 
country on the very brink of spiritual ruin, think it better 
not to come forward with pointless arguments and endless 
discussions, but to spend their time in prayer, and fast 
and silence. 

The Old Believers of Russia are not theologians. They 
did not break away from the official Church on account 
of dogmatic differences. It was some divergence on points 
of ritual they quarrelled with, and, moreover, their 
anxiety at seeing the cradle of true Orthodoxy, as they 
thought Moscow was, becoming so utterly and subservi- 
ently dependent on secular power. They broke away to 
secure their independence and to keep themselves free 
from the “ contaminating contact in spiritual matters with 
the secular authorities.” 

But if they are as stubborn in their adherence to what 
they believe to be the truth, just as stubborn as the Greek 
monks at the Florentine Council of 1439, the Russian 
Old Believers have at least stood guard over spiritual in- 
terests in Russia. Their very unobtrusiveness, their 
silence, their five and six hours long services, their unim- 
peachable moral standards, all suggest that religion holds 
for them a supreme value in life and that nothing is to be 
permitted to interfere with it. 

Who knows what good may come out of them, if but the 
immense wealth of spiritual attributes possessed by them 
be turned into right channels? 

The religious chaos in Russia has a quiet corner in the 
few Rascol churches. Only once or twice did they come 
out in Moscow to welcome most sympathetically the Ori- 
ental Catholics. Of course, these are but individual cases 
and one cannot build a theory on them. 

The Rascolnicks are not easily persuaded, but if once 
it could be shown them whence came the Faith which 
they cherish so much, “ handed down to Holy Russia,’ 
and, consequently, and as they hold exclusively to them, 
“ from the Fathers of the East,” one cannot foresee what 
consequences might follow. 

Yet one cannot but remain sure that in the future 
spiritual rebuilding of Russia, the Old Believers shall play 
a prominent part, and one can only hope that this part be 
the natural sequel of possessing a heritage of the Eastern 
Fathers. 






























































Oberammergau in America 
ANNA M. M. VERRIER 


M ERELY coincidence, skeptics say, but I maintain 
that omniscient Providence timed the. arrival in 
America of the Passion Players of Oberammergau. In 
the midst of the wrangling, strife and bitterness follow- 
ing the discussion and denial of the “ Virgin Birth,” they 
came to us, messengers of good will from out another land, 
men whose very lives are living testimonials of their Faith. 
They are here to seek our help, and to secure work for 
themselves and their fellow-villagers. But what, one 
asks, reduced them to this necessity? To understand the 
answer one must go back 300 years. 

In 1633 a plague like a great black cloud hovered over 
Europe. The little hamlet of Oberammergau seemed to 
be immune, but one night a workman from a neighboring 
town stole into the village to visit his family, and with 
him came the black death. Mourning, sorrow and conse- 
quent misery followed, till in despair the elders of the 
village met in the village square to beg of God the sur- 
cease of their affliction and to promise that should their 
prayers be answered, every ten years they would reproduce 
the story of Calvary. Death ceased. In 1634 we had the 
first performance of the Passion Play; in 1922 the most 
recent. Yet what changes came with the intervening years! 
The text, written early in the eighteenth century by Dr. 
Weisre, was revised in 1840 and 1850, and the audience, 
from the devoted gathering in the village churchyard, had 
increased to over 200,000 in the Passion Auditorium in 
1922. The old adage, “extremes meet,” was proved by 
this last presentation, which reached the zenith of artistic 
success, but touched the nadir of financial disaster. The 
collapse of the German mark made fees, determined 
months in advance and strictly adhered to, absolutely 
inadequate. Thus, their play-year left the Players bank- 
rupt, and the work years stretching ahead offered a dis- 
heartening prospect, for there was no market for their 
wares. Then came the great temptation of Oberammergau, 
but fearing to desecrate their play by selling it, they re- 
fused the million-dollar cash offer of an American motion 
picture company. 

At this crisis, Mr. George Gordon Battle, who had 
seen the play in 1922, and who realized that work alone 
and not charity could be offered to the men and women 
of Oberammergau, formed a committee whose plans may 
yet save Oberammergau and the Passion Play for future 
generations. This committee raised over $50,000, bought 
the raw materials and paid the men a living wage for 
over ten months, and now these men, these artists and 
artisans, are here with the works of their hearts and hands, 
to create and establish in America a permanent market 
for their wares. 

The Grand Central Palace, New York, was selected for 
the exhibition that was to inaugurate a tour of the United 
States, but it was not the well-executed drop-curtain, por- 
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traying in such vivid colors the little town of Oberammer- 
gau, which Christian Brinton declares the best thing that 
New York has seen in over fifty years, nor the booths 
similar to the village houses, nor the moving pictures so 
generously lent by Burton Holmes, a traveler and lec- 
turer of renown, it was none of these that created the 
atmosphere of that Alpine village, in the heart of New 
York. No, not these, but the courtesy and friendliness 
of our visitors captivated the hearts of New Yorkers 
and loosed their purse strings. 

The primary objects of interest were the characters 
themselves, especially those who speak English, for they 
speak to one as unaffectedly as if they were extending 
the “God’s Greeting” of their own village, happy as 
they carve, or bend over the potter’s wheel, for by their 
toil they are assisting their very own, so far away. All 
wanted to see, and indelibly to impress on their minds 
the countenances of the “ Christus” and the other char- 
acters who were present. Little wonder, indeed, that many 
stood almost enraptured before Anton Lang, for to answer 
the question, What did Christ look like?, he stands before 
us, gentle, kind, charmingly unassuming, with a gracious 
dignity and spirituality which show us the traces left by 
long years of playing and preparing for the “ Christus.” 
Guido Mayr, the famous “ Judas,” was engaged in carv- 
ing a beautiful Last Supper after Da Vinci, while 
“ Peter,” or Andreas Lang, Sr., bent his white head over 
the tiny figure of an angel. 

Every piece in their collection, even were its intrinsic 
value not enhanced by coming from the home of the 
Passion Players, is worth possessing as a model of skill 
in woodcarving. Some of them indeed are masterpieces 
of the carver’s art. Among these latter mention must 
be made of the “ Madonna” of Faust Lang. How beau- 
tifully he presents that Maiden Mother! He makes her 
live, and all but breathe in wood. So light is the effect 
of her drapery that we expect the least wind to blow 
it aside and to reveal more fully the joy expressed in 
every line of her exquisitely poised body, from her grace- 
ful feet to the arms which hold her Babe upon her 
shoulders, but in her face pressing gently in caress against 
His body, there is both joy and sorrow. 

Beautiful, too, is the statue of the Sacred Heart, the 
work of Joseph Albrecht, the “ St. James ” of the Passion 
Play. Although it seemed that had the figure been taller, 
the proportion would have been better, yet here, too, the 
same skillful workmanship is displayed, although here it 
is not the lightsome grace and beauty of the unpainted 
statue of the Madonna, but the beautiful porcelain effect 
that attracts and holds our attention. For by a process 
which I believe is unique in Oberammergau the painted 
wood is so baked that the resultant glaze deceives many. 
Among the splendid examples of this work are the figures 
of the Crib and the Flight so beautifully displayed in 
their appropriate pine-tree setting. Then, too, one can 
obtain a smaller souvenir of this work, a lovely doll or 
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animal. Other pieces of special interest are Anton Haser’s 
crucifix and the crucifixion group, the combined work 
of Guido Mayr and Anton Haser. 

The wood-carvings were the dominant feature of the 
exhibition, yet the ceramics of Anton Lang, all of which 
were sold the first week, the paintings, especially the 
dainty floral water-colors of Lucia Lang, and the needle- 
work of the Alpine peasants, lent a tone of color and 
beauty that added to the picturesque interest of the dis- 
play. 

No account of the exhibition would be complete with- 
out mentioning the museum. Here, on display among the 
articles borrowed from Guido Lang, could be seen and 
even touched objects whose existence antedates that of 
the Passion Play itself. To touch, and by that touch 
of the little pine figure of a cow to bridge the gap of six 
hundred years, ah, that proves that “Art is long, and 
time is fleeting.” 

A wooden figure of Christ and a lathe where probably 
the forefather of a present-day craftsman worked, were 
both over four hundred years old. The seventeenth cen- 
tury had contributed a small group depicting a lion 
attacked by dogs, the base of which a casual observer 
would mistake for metal, and many little wooden figures 
and old-time toys of two hundred years ago. 

What pathos! These playthings of the long ago beg 
our aid for starving people of today. American gener- 
osity will answer the appeal but our return will far exceed 
our gift, for who knows the dynamic influence which these 
peasant workers may exert over us? 

They came to us with “God’s Greetings”; with the 
same expressive words they are touring our vast country, 
and may our help to them entitle us to God’s greetings 
for eternity! 


The Basilicas of Carthage 
Count Byron KHUN DE ProroK 


EW persons are observant of the fact that Carthage 
is second only to Rome in its ruins and history re- 
garding the early Christian Church. No land in the world 
can boast of basilicas of the second, third and fourth cen- 
turies in a state of preservation such as those already un- 
covered from the dust of ages, and restored to view, in all 
their majesty and sacred grandeur. These surviving rem- 
nants of the tragic days of the early Church have been 
brought to light again after fifteen centuries of conceal- 
ment, by the indefatigable energy and patience of one man, 
Father Delattre. For fifty years he has nursed into life 
again the stones upon which the blood of hundreds of 
martyrs was spilled, where pillared walls echoed with the 
accents of St. Augustine, St. Cyprian and Tertullian. 
What a scene for a pilgrimage this land of giant spirits, 
so long forgotten in the night of history! To think that 
in ancient Carthage one can still walk the mosaic floors 
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with their eternal pictures in stone and that today service 
could be held with the same altars, lamps and crosses that 
were used by the first Fathers of Christianity! 

Carthage, the original seat of Christianity in Africa is 
the objective point of a pilgrimage across North Africa. 
From Morocco one starts on the great route of the 
basilicas, and successively passes through marvelous 
early Christian ruins. Over 200 churches and basilicas 
have been discovered and laid bare, and thousands of 
inscriptions and other relics gathered up, so that now 
one can visit with certainty the scenes of the lives of 
St. Augustine, Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Monica, and 
the places where St. Perpetua, St. Felicity and thousands 
of others met their martyrdoms. Soussa and Tipasa should 
be visited for their necropoles and catacombs; Carthage 
and Tabessa for their basilicas. The pilgrims should come 
from across the seas to this fairy land of martyred skele- 
tons of antiquity that still raise their proud silhouettes 
against the pure African skies. Hippone, Tipasa, Ibella, 
Tebessa and countless other ruins lie forgotten and deso- 
late. 

At Carthage the Rev. Father Delattre has uncovered 
four great basilicas; those of St. Cyprian and Damous el 
Karita are especially impressive in their decay. Scores 
of columns have been raised, and countless mosaics un- 
covered, and today one can walk by degrees up to the 
narthex or vestibule, stopping on the way at the absolution 
font, thus crossing the patterned aisles to the marble bap- 
tismal font, then to the altar and the pontifical throne 
empty since fifteen centuries ago. 

One can still descend into the crypts and see where the 
first confessions were heard, and the only regret is that we 
cannot restore these ruins or preserve what has already 
been found. Sad it is to think that the life work of that 
great glory of French science, Father Delattre, may dis- 
appear as there are no means yet found to save those relics 
from the ravages of time, weather and modern vandals. 
France is too poor. Perhaps outside help will come some 
day, maybe during the American pilgrimage next Apri. 

Roman Carthage had three centuries of Christianity, 
and once more let us be reminded that after Rome, its 
stones are the most sacred to Christians, its number of 
martyrs nearly equaling those of the Eternal City and its 
ruined basilicas far superior to those of the Latin capital. 
The basilicas of Rome do not exist in the pure form of 
those of Africa; they have nearly all been destroyed or 
built over into more or less modern edifices, and resemble 
only very remotely the first construction. To ‘see and 
feel the beauty of the earliest Church, it is to Carthage the 
pilgrim must lead his steps, and there, in the after-glow of 
a soft North African day, sit amongst the marble columns 
of St. Cyprian’s basilica and gaze with awe and rapture on 
the enchanted scene. Slowly the surroundings become 
bathed in a sort of magic dream, the perfumes of a thou- 
sand flowers envelop one, and a beautiful feeling of calm 


and purity pervades all. 
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Suddenly the spirits of the past seem to rise about you, 
memory recedes into the mist of time and one feels that 
the present is again the eternal past. 

The glorious martyrs are about the hills; flowers, col- 
ums and ghostly figures are interwoven in the spirit of 
the moment. One hears the distant tolling of bells. Slowly 
one comes back as out of a vision. Voices rise and fall in 
the peaceful evening air. It is the evensong of the White 
Fathers of St. Louis of Carthage, the same Gregorian 
chants now—as then. Over the hills the sacred music 
floats—and the litanies of the saints of Africa, composed 
by Cardinal Lavigerie, seem to whisper forth an echo from 
the ruins kissed by the last crimson rays of the North 
African sun: Omnes sancts africani, orate pro nobis. 


Return of the Bridgettines to Sweden 
A. B. 
HE year that has passed away marked the five hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of St. 
Bridget of Sweden, foundress of the Order of Our Most 
Holy Saviour, otherwise known as the Bridgettine. 

Although her native land has been swept bare of the 
Catholic Faith to an extent without parallel in any other, 
the people of Sweden have always preserved a great 
love and veneration for their illustrious fellow-country- 
women, and they celebrated this great anniversary with 
every outward sign of respect and reverence. Lectures 
were delivered and exhibitions of Bridgettine music given 
in the great monastic church that still stands at Wadstena, 
the cradle of the Bridgettine Order, but most remarkable 
of all, two Bridgettine nuns from Rome were there, at 
the invitation of a member of “ The Bridget Institution,” 
a Society devoted to the study of St. Bridget and her life 
and work, of which Prince Eugene is president. 

This was the first occasion on which the nuns of St. 
Bridget have appeared in Sweden since they were driven 
forth at the Reformation. But this year was destined 
to see something more than a passing visit from the nuns 
of the Order that has filled so large a place in the earlier 
history of Sweden, for as the outcome of this visit, a 
house of the Bridgettine nuns has been opened at Djur- 
sholm, not far from Stockholm, an event that is sure to 
have far reaching effects on the progress of the Catholic 
Church in that country. 

Certainly we may hope that their devotion to St. 
Bridget, which they have never lost, may be the means 
of bringing the people of Sweden to the unity of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

On October 13, the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden blessed 
the chapel and house and said the first Mass there. 

As the number of priests is so limited—there are only 
twelve in all Sweden—at present Mass can be said for 
the Sisters twice a week only, but later on they hope to 
have their own chaplain. Meanwhile they are gladly 
making the sacrifice of daily Mass in order to help on the 
great work of restoring their Order in Sweden. There is 
naturally much bitter opposition, and the Sisters have been 
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threatened with personal violence. But this was to be 
expected and is the sure sign of God’s blessing on the 
work. 

This work, of course, cannot be carried on without help 
from outside, and America’s readers are asked to do 
what they can to help the Sisters in their heroic effort to 
re-establish the Bridgettine Order in the land that saw 
its birth. 

The Vicar Apostolic of Sweden thus recommends them 
most heartily to the ecclesiastical authorities, and to the 
Faithful: 

Mother Elizabeth, Superior of the Bridgettine Sisters in Rome, 
has come to Sweden to try to re-establish the historical Order 
founded by St. Bridget of Sweden, a work which we believe is 
of the greatest importance for the progress of the Catholic Church 
in our country. 

(Signed) JoHANNES Ev: Errk MULLER, 
Bishop Ap: Vikarie for Sverige. 

His Eminence Cardinal Bourne writes: “We gladly 
bless the above appeal which seems to us worthy of every 
encouragement and assistance.” 

His Lordship the Bishop of Plymouth writes: 

Of course, I am heart and soul with this attempt for Sweden. 
There will be bitter opposition but at the same time there is a 
very high-minded body of people over there who have a deep 
veneration for the greatest of their country-women, St. Bridget. 
It seems to me as if Sweden just now had arrived where England 
was in the early days of Newman, and it looks also as if there 
were to be henceforth a perpetual outpouring of grace which will 
spread and spread as the Angel of the Lord descends into the pool.” 


One of the Sisters writing recently says: 

We have the Blessed Sacrament in our chapel now; it is a great 
joy. We have Holy Mass twice a week, Mondays and Fridays; 
for the Sunday Mass we are obliged to go into Stockholm. The 
Bishop is very kind and says he believes it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the progress of the Church in Sweden that the 
Bridgettine Order should be re-established there; he loves the 
Order. His Lordship also came one Sunday afternoon and gave 
us our first Benediction. 


Generous aid is necessary therefore for this great work 
for, owing to the small number of Catholics in Sweden, 
the Sisters cannot expect to obtain what they need there. 
The house they have taken has yet to be paid for. Any 
gift for the Sisters may be sent to the Bridgettine Sisters, 
Bure Vagen 12, Djursholm, Sweden. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department 


“Commissions” Not “Collections” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In an editorial, “The Unfortunate Mr. Anderson” in AMERICA 
for February 2, the following paragraph occurs: 


But were the amiable persons who, in 1921, so gladly con- 
tributed to the highly moral purposes of the Anti-Saloon 
League, aware that all collections in excess of $10,000, were 
by contract, to be split two ways for the personal profit of 
Messrs. Anderson and Philips? 


As America had already quoted the words of Mr. Anderson’s 
attorney, “ Philips and Anderson had a contract whereby they 
were to divide commissions on all subscriptions collected by Philips 
in excess of $10,000,” it is fairly obvious that the phrase “all 
collections” in the quoted paragraph should be taken to mean 
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“commissions on all collections.” Still, for the sake of keeping 
the record straight, the formal correction should be noted. 
New York. J. W. 


‘ A New Translation of the Bible 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication, “A New Translation of the Bible,” in the 
issue of America for January 19, voices a motion which will be 
seconded by many: “ English-speaking Catholics need a new trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and need it badly.” To the short- 
comings complained of regarding the Douay-Challoner reprints 
(they cannot be dignified with the name of editions), still others 
might be added. Thus, due probably to an original desire of paral- 
leling as nearly as might be the King James, the present Douay- 
Challoner is so chary of introductions and notes that it would 
seem barely to comply with the requirements of Canon 1391, 
which insists that vernacular editions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures be accompanied by explanatory notes taken chiefly from 
the “Fathers of the Church, and learned and Catholic writers.” 
The jejune notes, as already remarked, are too often concerned 
with obsolete dogmatic controversies, and their scarce literary and 
critical explanations are frequently antiquated. The “Anno 
Mundi” chronology appearing sporadically serves but to raise a 
smile. The exceedingly brief anonymous preface leaves a very 
unsatisfactory impression on readers, especially non-Catholic. The 
drab presentation of the text itself, featuring Etienne’s chapter 
and verse system, makes its reading unattractive. Summarily, as, 
in Thoreau’s phrase, the windows of New England meeting houses 
seem designed specifically to exclude the glory of the maples 
outside, so English Bibles, through a narrow, Protestantizing ten- 
dency, seem to wish to choke the rhetorical and spiritual fires of 
prophet and psalmist beneath the bleak ashes of literal obscurity, 
instead of fanning them and their readers’ hearts into bright flame 
with the breath of appreciative explanatory comment. 

But, is a new English translation, and especially a translation 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, necessarily in order? There 
is at least one other alternative. 

The translation on hand is substantially correct. As for Semitic 
stylistic muances which may be lost in the double translation of 
the Douay, their exact rendition directly from the originals would 
scarcely be appreciated by one unacquainted with Hebrew and 
Greek; indeed, slavish translation would only obscure the sense 
for a “Nordic” reader. As for critical value, well, the bulk 
of the Vulgate version was made by a most exacting critic and 
expert linguist, in the very environment of the composition of 
the originals, from Hebrew and Greek manuscripts extant in the 
fourth century, and with the benefit of ancient Synagogal exegesis 
Small wonder that successive revisions of the King James, based 
on Hebrew manuscripts not earlier than the tenth century and on 
the uncritical Greek of the textus receptus, have gradually made 
that version approach more closely to the Vulgate. Thus even 
as late as 1901 the “Revised Revision” in its turn adopted the 
Vulgate (Douay) translations in Matthew vi. 13; xix. 17; Luke 
x. 42; xi. 2-4; xxii. 43-44, etc. A cursory perusal of almost any 
chapter in both the King James and the Douay-Challoner will 
show that they substantially agree, with the Douay having perhaps 
somewhat the advantage for clearness and intelligibility. 

Whilst Challoner’s work modernized the Douay, yet his 
thoroughgoing changes removed many picturesque and vigorous 
archaisms, and especially the inversions of the Latin—which is 
regrettable. Compare his version of Hebrew xiii. 9 with the 
Rheims: “ With various and strange doctrines be not led away.” 
In John ii. 4 his insertion of “that” does not translate the idiom, 
and at the same time gives English ears an impression disparaging 
to Our Lady. In Apocalypse xiv. 6 one still reads the inserted 
article, “having the eternal Gospel,” which has misled the Latter 
Day Saints (Mormons) into maintaining a second giving of public 
revelation to earth, distinct from Christ’s Gospel. 
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The original Rheims-Douay, wisely choosing the Vulgate instead 
of uncritical Hebrew and Greek texts, as its base, brought out 
a version of somewhat cumbersome English, enriched with Latin- 


isms, but above all really scholarly and accurate. Here there was 
no need of compromising for Church of England or Non-Con- 
formist factions. The translator, Dr. Gregory Martin, formerly 
of St. John’s, Oxford, was reputed “an excellent linguist, exactly 
read and versed in the Sacred Scriptures,” who, moreover, “ went 
beyond all his time in humane literature.” Of him Canon Sheehan 
said: “ No English translator ever had a more exquisite perception 
of the exact value of words; when he found no word in the 
language to express perfectly the thought of the original, he coined 
a word.” Thus he renders Psalm xxxix. 7, with: “Ears thou 
hast perfited to me,” more correctly than Challoner’s: “ Thou hast 
pierced ears for me.” 

In view of all this, probably the undeniable needs of readers of 
the Sacred Scriptures in English could be filled by a textual 
revision of the current Douay-Challoner back in the direction of 
the old Rheims-Douay. And for this the forthcoming restora- 
tion of the original Hieronymian translations would serve as 
warp. Moreover, the best results of modern criticism and arche- 
ology shoult be applied to the passages upon which they throw 
light. Whilst the book should not be cluttered with technical, 
philological and critical annotations, it should have abundant notes 
explanatory of obscurities and difficulties, and be enriched with 
apt quotations from the Fathers, guiding the reader to the deeper, 
spiritual significances of the text. Introductions should outline 
the historical background of each hagiographer’s work, his purpose 
and plan. The text itself should be arranged more logically 
according to sense divisions, with rhythmic portions made apparent 
to eye also. The Etienne reference system could be kept in un- 
obtrusive figures. And then, if the publisher would be persuaded 
to allow wide margins, for each individual to mark and anno- 
tate his own personal copy, ah! that were indeed a consummation 
devoutly to be—paid for. 


Caliente, Nev. J. Simon, O.S.M. 


The Historic Ratio Studiorum 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Father Donnelly’s reply to A. G. B. in America for January 5, 
regarding “The Historic Ratio Studiorum,” has interested me in 
one particular, Greek. Father Donnelly cites Greek books, one 
printed in 1634 at Cologne, and appeals to them as proof that 
Greek was flourishing. Now in the first place I wonder if 300 
years from now an equally good case might not be made out for 
the successful state of Greek studies in any of our cities where 
there happens to be a firm publishing Greek books. Besides, re- 
garding the number of editions Father Donnelly relies so much 
on, is he unfamiliar with the then customary practise of printing 
only a limited number of copies of a textbook in one edition, thus 
necessitating a reprint every few years if the book was used to 
any extent? Or does not Father Donnelly suspect that George 
Mayr’s Greek Catechism, the textbook for what we would now 
call third year High School, was printed with the Latin translation 
facing the Greek text (Pachtler, Vol. IV, p.9)? And as regards 
Caussinus’s “ De Eloquentia ”—may this not have been a “tour de 
force” by one who may well have had considerable leisure on his 
hands while acting as confessor of Louis XIII? (Ibid. p. 206). 

In the second place, as Father Donnelly is anxious that we 
“follow history” I turned to Duhr’s “ Geschichte” (Vol. II, 1., 
p. 504) and found that in the seventeenth century “Greek showed 
a general retrogression.” To establish this statement for Prot- 
estant schools Father Duhr cites Paulsen, Kaemmel, and Tholuk. 
On the following page Father Duhr gives his own authorities that 
Greek was not so flourishing in Jesuit schools of the same period. 
Among other proofs he enumerates the books used in class in the 
Jesuit College at Cologne in 1643, and Father Donnelly’s. Caussinus 
had appeared at Cologne in 1634! I reproduce the list, although I 
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deubt if it represents as much or as difficult matter as would be 
read in college today. In Infima, Gretser’s “ Greek Rudiments ;” 
in Media, the Greek Catechism; in Syntax, Isocrates (Ep. 2) and 
something in Aesop; in Poetry, Isocrates “Ad Demonicum,” 
Gregory Naziranzen “De Virginitate” (p. 1); in Rhetoric, 
Demosthenes (Philippics 1), Iliad 9, Chrysostom “ De Sacerdotio ” 
lib. 1), “ Selecta Epigrammata” (Jib. 1). Father Duhr adds that a 
branch teacher had Greek first hour in the morning in Poetry and 
last hour in the afternoon in Rhetoric. Really, if the Jesuits 
have a five-year Greek course in their schools today, they can show 
a heavier assignment of matter, although one hardly believes that 
Greek is too strongly entrenched today. 

Moreover, on the following page (506) Father Duhr goes on to 
show that schools were left without Greek teachers several years 
together in the early seventeenth century. He cites the Memoriale 
of the Visitor in 1632 that Greek must be taught beginning with 
the lowest class and that no one should be dispensed in the upper 
classes. And he completes a meaty paragraph with the remark 
that hearty complaints had been going to Rome about the sad state 
of Greek and that in the whole Province there was scarcely one 
representative teacher of Greek and Hebrew. 

I really believe that if we follow history for the early seventeenth 
century in Germany we will be forced to conclude that Greek was 
not any too much alive. Yet Father Donnelly says: “If Greek 
was dead at Cologne in 1634, it never was alive anywhere.” 

There are still three bits of information that I would like to 
call to Father Donnelly’s attention. In 1602 the German Provinces 
reporting to Rome on the newly promulgated Ratio and speaking 
of the exemption from Greek desired by nobles and monks say: 
“Si enim Deus impossibilia non imponit, nec nos discipulis 
imponere talibus graeca poterimus.” (Pachtler, Vol. II, p. 491). 
As for the branch teacher of Greek mentioned by Duhr, the Ratio 
of 1586 (Ibid., p. 164) concludes its discussion of Greek thus: 
“. .. Soon not even a few will be found who can teach Greek 
even in Poetry and Rhetoric unless we make some provision.” 
In 1703 Father Jouvancy takes it for granted that the scholastics 
generally will know practically no Greek when they start their 
teaching career for, though he is writing his book on the General’s 
order for the whole Society, he advises the first year teachers to 
begin Greek with the study of Greek grammar and memorize six 
or ten words a day as soon as they start on their regency. (Rat. 
Disc. et doc., I, 1). 

St. Louis. 


To the Editor of America: 

Permit me a few remarks in reply to the communication on 
the “ Historic Ratio Studiorum” in America for January 26, “ The 
Jesuit Order in its official documents,” says A. G. B., “has not 
upheld the Ratio Studiorum.” He defends this statement by quot 
ing an unofficial document which upholds the Ratio. Father 
Martin’s words were given in a private exhortation, privately 
printed, and not even revised by Father Martin. His words uphold 
the Ratio. He does not empty out baby and bath, “the content,” 
and hold on to the tub. He upholds the form, the soul; and 
classical literature, subordinating all else to perfect expression, 
is that soul, at least in my unofficial interpretation. Oh, but State 
legislation of custom may enforce agriculture or football under 
pain of closing Jesuit colleges. In that case let us have textbooks 
with imitation exercises on model ploughing and line-plunging, and 
keep open the doors. 

“The Reinach statement as defended by Father Donnelly,” he 
refrains from attacking, “not because it is invulnerable but be- 
cause it is too ignorant.” My critic is not wholly clear whether 
Reinach’s statement or my defense of it is ignorant. Now, first 
of all, he knows only as much about Reinach’s statement as I have 
quoted. Then, he is is sure that it must be ignorant, because 
Reinach wrote a book once, containing ignorant remarks about the 
Catholic Church. With all respect, I submit that such reasoning 


BakeweLt Morrison, S.J. 
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is not a wholly satisfactory answer to the facts already given. 
If, on the other hand, it was my defense that was ignorant, I hope 
Reinach may find a better defender whenever he speaks the 
truth, as he did this time. 

Now, on the main question I can be equally brief, and, I hope, 
effective. My critic has gone all over to find scraps of evidence 
here and there to show that at certain times, in certain places the 
Ratio was not lived up to. I do not feel compelled to follow him. 
As I said before, I am not defending the Ratio attacked by him. 
It is evident, however, from every statement he quotes that at 
least the ideal was prescribed courses, including Greek. That fact 
is explicitly stated in the Ratio of 1596 and 1832, and that fact is 
sufficient for my first contention. 

Secondly, there were unity and subordination of means, a fact 
which is also evident on the face of the Ratio. Of course, 1 
never said or implied that sciences which did not exist were sub- 
ordinated. But grammar was subordinated and so was history 
and so was all that went under the name of erudition or antiquities. 
Other sciences, when introduced, were kept subordinate. Certainly 
there were no parallel science or modern language courses, which 
France after twenty years trial rejected. 

Third, about the aim of secondary education. My critic holds 
that the aim is the teaching of the Catholic religion. That is 
the aim of catechism and of distinctly religious practises. Has 
my critic no knowledge of the thousands of non-Catholics and 
even non-Christians educated in Jesuit schools? The aim of the 
Ratio is distinctly stated in the first rule of every class, leading 
up to Rhetorica, which is the goal: Ad perfectam eloquentiam 
informat. That expression was Latin in 1596, with Greek as a 
means, and in 1832 expression also in the vernacular, long before 
introduced, was then explicitly sanctioned. That perfect expression 
is in my opinion evidence of a well-developed mind. It is clear 
that the Ratio did not “ vocationalize” before the university. 
Therefore, the French program, rejecting early vocationalism, 
keeping literature in the first place, has the same aim as the Ratio. 

Now permit me a word or two on his proofs. He cites the 
names of excellent authorities, but he has not cited the words of 
these authorities which justify him in asserting that Greek was 
dead in Germany in 1600, which was the statement of my critic 
that I refuted. 

He now quotes first a private instruction written for teachers ‘n 
Austria in 1731. If that seems to show Greek in a weak state 
there, we may quote Kropf in Germany at the very same time 
repeating the command that no one is to be excused from Greek 
except for grave cause (Pachtler-Duhr IV, p. 162). We may 
read in my critic’s own authorities programs of many German 
schools which at that very time had good schedules and the pre- 
scribed amount of time (Ibid., pp. 30-69). He omits what tells 
against his case, and 1731 is not 1600. 

I cited the repeated editions of Gretser from 1600 on as proof 
that Greek was not dead. My critic cites one part-only of Gretser’s 
grammar. Gretser’s grammar was based on earlier grammars, 
and all such grammars were different from modern scientific 
grammars, but they succeeded in making people know Greek. 
Sommervogel in his long lists does not cite all the edition’s of 
Gretser’s complete grammar nor of the other grammars used in 
France. These grammars were printed for use and are proof 
that Greek was not dead. 


My critic speaks of Latin translations used with Greek texts. 
May I refer to a passage which I printed in “Art Principles in 
Literature” long before his letter. “Greek authors used to be 
put in the students’ hand with a Latin paraphrase. In Jesuit 
schools the explanation of the author included a translation which 
might be dictated to the class” (p. 91). Latin poetry had its 
printed paraphrases, too. But does all this show that Greek 
was dead or elective? 

The next jump by my critic is to 1832 (Pachtler, IV, p. 501). 
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Here some members of Father Roothaan’s committee complained 
that Greek suffered in some places because time enough was not 
given to it. The time was increased and prescribed, but this 
scarcely proves Greek elective or dead in 1600. 

Finally, A. G. B. jumps back to France in 1751. The testimony 
cited here does not help him much. On the immediately preced- 
ing page (Rochemonteix, III, p. 212), the author declares that 
Latin was in a bad way, too. La decadence de la langue latine fut 
rapide et profonde. Besides, the very words cited by my critic 
go on to declare: “We desire very earnestly that that prediction 
be falsified by the event. In Italy and in France care is still taken 
to preserve the little Greek which still exists in a century so 
different from the two preceding.” My critic stopped judiciously 
at the words which tell against his view about Greek in 1751 and 
in the preceding centuries. 

Passing over a hundred signs of life, passing over explicit, 
official documents, A. G. B. goes here and there and carefully 
chooses a few private statements in his endeavor to prove such 
paradoxes, as that Greek was dead in 1600 to 1800 or that elect- 
ivism was not begun in our day but existed all over Europe 
during many centuries. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


To the Editor of America: 

I have been very much interested in the discussion of the Ratio 
Studiorum. I know very little about the history of it, but I dis- 
tinctly remember what Jesuit training did for me. I got a pretty 
good knowledge of Latin. I got two hours of Greek, five after- 
noons a week. They gave me a good grounding in the principles 
of chemistry and an abiding interest in it and I secured an ex- 
cellent basis in physics and in astronomy, including some glimpses 
through a telescope. To geometry, analytics, calculus and mechanics 
we received an excellent introduction. 

All this was, I believe, in accordance with the Ratio. This was 
forty-five years ago. I feel more than ever now that I obtained 
a finely rounded training of the mind. I have never envied any- 
body else’s education and I have had any number of men declare 
to me that they wished they had some of the training the Jesuits 
gave me. I can hope for nothing better for my boy than that 
he shall get a similar rounded training. Huxley, as Lord Rector 
of Aberdeen University, declared that he doubted “if the curricu- 
lum of any modern university shows so clear and generous a com- 
prehension of what is meant by culture as the old trivium and 
quadrivium do.” That is the way I feel about the education the 
Jesuits gave me in the seventies and eighties and there was no 
neglect of physical education. We did not get our physical educa- 
tion sitting on the benches watching other play. 

New York. Jas. J. WacsH. 


[This controversy is now closed.—Ed. America.] 


New Ideas in Church Architecture 
To the Editor of America: 

I am taking the liberty of making a few remarks which were 
suggested by the article, “New Ideas in Church Architecture,” 
by Lathrop Finlayson in the issue of America for January 24. 
Good architecture is said by him to be “the structural expression 
of a practical need.” This definition of course makes of our 
factories, our department stores, our apartments and tenement 
houses with their decorative fire escapes in full view, all of which 
are structural expressions of exceedingly practical needs, works 
of art. The trouble in the definition is that it omits the artistic 
element entirely. If the writer had defined good architecture as 
the structural expression of practical needs according to esthetic 
principles, he would, in my modest opinion, have been nearer 
the truth. 

As to our church architecture, while there is ample room for 
improvement, on the whole our churches are not offensive. The 
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reason is because they are often, as the author says, modeled along 
the lines of some good European construction. If they were, 
however, perfect copies, while lacking in originality, they would 
most likely be good. Unfortunately, as is the case with other 
buildings, particularly private residences, a good idea borrowed 
from some famous edifice abroad is utterly spoiled by heavy and 
oppressive over-ornamentation, or by a horrible mixture of different 
and clashing styles. The result is always painful. 

While I am ready to admit that there are other beautiful types 
of architecture for our churches beside the Gothic and the basilica, 
I can in no way endorse the astonishing suggestion advocated by 
the article in question concerning the introduction or expansion 
of the balcony. This unsightly institution has ruined the appear- 
ance of our theaters, and it would be a perversion of the tradi- 
tional conception of a Christian temple, making it look like a 
movie hall for the sake of burning a grain of incense to the 
very much overdone idea of practicality, while losing sight o} 
the functions of decorum and beauty due to God’s majesty in 
our temples. If the argument of the scarcity of means be urged 
in defense of this idea, let us have a temporary, plain, wooden 
structure as a makeshift for a place of worship until the proper 
means can be secured for the building of a church. This would 
be very much better than ruining the taste of the people by pro- 
viding them with a church unseemly and denatured. It might in- 
cidentally be a spur to the sense of pride and generosity of the 
congregation. 

Whether architecturally, or from the practical point of view, 
I fail to see what objection can seriously be raised against the 
basement chapel, an institution which goes back, one might say, 
to the catacombs. It doubles the capacity of the church, the exits 
are almost as convenient as those of the church and in any case 
two additional side exits would solve that problem, and the ventila- 
tion is usually no worse than in many of the upper churches. 
In both instances better ventilation appliances could be used with 
advantage. 

The writer of the article criticized, taking inspiration from our 
skyscrapers which, with the exception of the Woolworth Building, 
are usually nothing for us to boast of as artistic adornments, 
develops an elaborate scheme by which we could have, al! in 
one, rectory, school, gymnasium, Sisters’ dwellings, offices and 
stores for rent “ with the church proper to crown” this wonderful 
up-to-date business achievement! I wonder what the Congregation 
of Rites would have to say of a project of that kind. But apart 
from the fitness of using God’s house to “ crown” such a structure, 
how practical would it be to have the Faithful run up and down 
the elevators to Mass? How many elevators would it require 
and how long would it take a congregation of several hundred 
to leave on Sundays after ten o’clock Mass, while meeting an 
equally large one coming for the eleven o’clock Mass? The author 
readily admits that this would be an “abandonment of the tra- 
ditional plan.” But speaking of churches, it were well to recall inci- 
dentally that the Church, which has ever been through the cen- 
turies the inspirer and patron of art, is eminently traditional. 
The project, however, is indeed a work of art from the com- 
mercial efficiency point of view: and this is very unfortunate. 

Commercialism is one of the worst pests afflicting our country ; 
it kills art, and the spiritual spark of art appreciation, which is in 
every one of us. The exterior expression of such materialism 
in the great majority of our highly commercial structures brings 
to utter ruin the taste of our masses. 

If conditions in our country are such that art and the artistic 
sense are out of keeping with our commercial mode of living 
and thinking, let us not destroy art by attempting to make it 
subservient to the cupidity of men, but let us on the contrary use 
this Divine gift as a spiritualizing element to uplift men to the 
appreciation of higher and nobler things. 


Brooklyn. Leo R. Heaty 
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The Parish School and the City 


[' has been estimated that the annual appropriations 
made by our cities and States for the public schools 
reach nearly one billion dollars. Of this sum more than 
one-fourth is spent by twelve cities. The figures for 1922 
show that New York tops the list, although, judged on a 
per capita basis, several other cities would take precedence. 
The following table is issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


New York 2.0000. $107,204,000 Boston ............ $14,945,000 
COIS. 6 ccinnanan 39,001,000 Pittsburgh ......... 10,983,000 
Pc ceccanacas SS AMPED «Buffalo 22... ccscscs 8,903,000 
Philadelphia ...... 22,797,000 St. Louis .......... 8,743,000 
COONSIIRE: 5. ci cance 17,795,000 Baltimore ......... 8,132,000 
Los Angeles ...... 16,141,000 San Francisco ..... 6,140,000 


The increase in appropriations over the year 1917 made 
by these same cities is about 155 per cent. If all this 
money were wisely invested, there could be no ground for 
criticism, but there is reason to believe, according to Dr. 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation and President But- 
ler of Columbia, that too much of it is spent on “ fads” 
and too little on the proper work of education. 

These figures do not, of course, include the sums spent 
by Catholics, Lutherans and Jews upon parish schools and 
academies. If the costs of these institutions were borne 
by the State, the tax-rate for schools would be much 
higher than it now is. New York, for instance, spends 
$107,000,000 on a system which numbers about one mil- 
lion children. In the Catholic parish schools of the city 
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there are about 160,000 children. Were the city obliged 
to pay for these children at public-school rates, the edu- 
cational bill would not be $107,000,000 but $124,000,000. 
Everywhere the Catholic parish school lightens the tax- 
rate for public education; but its chief contribution to the 
community is a generation instructed in secular knowl- 
edge and trained in the principles of religion and morality. 


“In the Name of the Church” 


HEN, in his sermon on February 3, Dr. Manning 

defended “the religion of the Apostles Creed,” 
he probably did the best he could under the very difficult 
circumstances in which he had been placed. It is not a 
grateful task to criticize any Protestant clergyman who in 
these days has the courage to proclaim publicly his belief 
in the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ and in the Virgin 
Birth. Yet it may not be out of place to observe that the 
difficulties in which Dr. Manning found himself were 
made neither by the Bishop nor by his opponents. They 
are such as inevitably arise when a Protestant clergyman 
undertakes to speak “in the name of the Church.” 

Were Dr. Manning a Bishop in communion with the 
Church founded by Jesus Christ, his words would carry 
weight, and his authority would postulate submission. 
For that one Church speaks with authority; with the au- 
thority of her Founder beyond which there is no authority ; 
and when teaching the doctrine of that Church, her Bishops 
teach with authority. But Dr. Manning, cut off from the 
Church which proclaims that hers alone is the office of 
Infallible Teacher, can speak only for himself, or, at best, 
for the theological school which accepts him as its spokes- 
man. That, precisely, is what Dr. Manning must mean 
when he says, as he said in his February announcement, 
‘““The Church in whose name we speak.” 

What Church? True, he appealed to “the teaching of 
the Apostles Creed.” But his opponents, one of whom, 
Dr. Grant, publicly flouted the Virgin Birth two days later 
when addressing a gathering of Jews, are justified in ask- 
ing why the Creed has power to command their assent, 
and from what source this power is derived. As a mere 
enumeration of religious dogmas, the Apostles Creed has 
no more authority than a printed thesis-paper in a 
theological seminary. It is authoritative not because it is 
an ancient document, but simply because each and every 
one of its clauses is proposed for our belief by a society 
to which Jesus Christ Himself has given all authority. 
The creed does not make the Church; the infallible Church 
formulates the creed. But Dr. Manning is not an in- 
fallible Church; he is not an infallible Vicar of Christ; 
he has no personal attribute of infallibility; and he is not 
even an officer in an organization which has authorized 
him to speak in its name. Dr. Manning’s appeal to the 
Apostles Creed carries such conviction as may be 
engendered by Dr. Mannin;’s ability as a theologian. It 
does not, and cannot, come with the authority of Christ’s 
infallible Church. 
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Should Dr. Manning appeal to the Letter recently signed 
by sixty-five Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
his opponents can, and doubtless will, point out that while 
sixty-five Bishops signed, seventy-five did not. Should 
he appeal to the authority of the Holy Scriptures, they can 
reply that their prayerful interpretation of the passages in 
question does not square with the interpretation which Dr. 
Manning would have them regard as final and authorita- 
tive. Moreover, if they are justified in interpreting the 
Holy Scriptures, which at least some of them regard as of 
Divine origin, they are a fortiori at liberty to interpret, 
even to the point of practical rejection, a Letter to which 
no one will attribute any but a human origin. 

Dr. Manning is correct in his contention that a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman is not at liberty to teach in 
public, doctrines which destroy the doctrines he is under 
vow to defend. But beyond this Dr. Manning may not 
go. When he assumes to speak “in the name of the 
Church ” he does not speak in the name of that Church to 
which Jesus Christ gave power to bind and loose the minds 
of men. He cannot speak even for his own ecclesiastical 
organization. He can speak only for himself. 


The Klan and the “Jewish Viewpoint” 
HEN Rabbi Wise of New York was asked to 
speak upon “ The Ku Klux Klan from a Jewish 
point of view,” he replied very properly, that there was 
“no Jewish point of view in regard to the Klan.” In 
taking this position Dr. Wise merely reaffirmed the state- 
ment made some weeks previously by the Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy who had been requested to state “the Catholic 
view.” The Klan, as Dr. Wise correctly observed, is in 
reality an attack upon all the institutions which, by sup- 
position and in fact, are distinctively American. The 
documents which best exhibit the true American spirit, 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution, for- 
bid discrimination against any man because of his race, 
color, or creed. The Klan, as far as it can be judged by 
its work, definitely discriminates against citizens, not be- 
cause they are criminals, but because they are Catholics, 
Jews, or Negroes. 

Clearly, then, it is the duty of every man, regardless of 
his creed or color, to do what he can to destroy the hateful 
spirit of the Klan. If he does not recognize this duty, it 
is either because he does not know what the Klan is, or 
because he does not believe that the American institutions 
which the Klan would destroy, are worth protecting. But 
it is also true that this duty of resisting and condemning 
by all lawful means the machinations of the Klan, presses 
with more insistence upon Protestants than it does upon 
Catholics, Jews or Negroes. It is in the name of Prot- 
estantism that the Klan operates, but it is somewhat dis- 
heartening to notice that, with a few exceptions, the Prot- 
estant churches have refused to disavow this association. 
“Why do not the Protestant churches,” asked Dr. Wise, 
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Yet few 


“challenge the danger that is in their midst?” 
have done so, and the failure of the majority gives rise to 
the suspicion that they are either too cowardly to denounce 
what they at heart disapprove, or that they actually favor 
the anti-Christian and anti-American purposes of the Klan. 
Father Duffy and Dr. Wise have done well to point 
out that there is no Catholic or Jewish “ viewpoint ” in re- 
gard to the Klan. If the Klan is guilty of a violation of the 
law, the duty of vindicating the law rests solely upon the 
public officials, and as to the un-Christian and un-Amer- 
ican purposes of the Klan, it is the duty of every American 
citizen to oppose them by every lawful means at his dis- 
posal. To this defense of American institutions we rally 
not as Negroes, Jews or Catholics, but as Americans. 


The Will to Peace 


HE Bok peace award has brought on a merry war. 

The press has taken sides, the Senate has held an 
inquiry, and every kind of theory has been advanced to 
explain why a man of money should want to devote a 
substantial amount of his wealth to the promotion of peace. 
The most plausible explanation seems to be the very simple 
one that he wanted to do it. He had the will to spend 
money in the cause of peace. There is no limit to the 
variety of motives that may be attributed to a man who 
wants to do something out of the ordinary. In the last 
analysis the one outstanding reason that can explain an 
action that is not in the run of the ordinary is the plain 
fact that the will is there. Mr. Bok wanted to get a 
peace plan, he was willing to pay for it, and his will was 
so determined that he both got and gave. 

When the press has finished discussing his motives 
there is left this very good conclusion that he has suc- 
ceeded in getting a whole nation to think about peace. 
It makes little difference how many people have taken his 
plan seriously, or even how many have read it. The out- 
standing achievement of Mr. Bok is this: he has con- 
tributed to the development of the will to peace. So much 
publicity has attended his effort that peace has become an 
item of news. Even headline readers could not escape the 
picture of a world settling its differences around a council- 
table. This is really a very good thing, for it has thrown 
an idea into the public mind. The better thing is to have 
the idea grow and grow strong enough to become a con- 
viction. If everyone who approved or disapproved the 
Bok peace award became convinced that peace could be 
achieved without resort to arms, it would be a very hard 
thing to start a war, as there would be no enthusiasm be- 
hind the starters. The diplomats who started the last war 
would not have gone far had the will to peace been a con- 
viction in the nations of Europe. The will to war on 
the contrary was the pliant wax ready for diplomat and 
propagandist. Give the individual a loaded gun and noth- 
ing is easier than shooting. The armed camp that was 
Europe of ten years ago proved how surely the nation 
acts precisely as the individual will act. 
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No matter how simple or how complex the motives 
may have been in the mind of the promoter of the peace- 
award the great thing accomplished has been a step for- 
ward in the will to peace. If the press of the nation kept 
pushing the peace idea as forcefully as it pushed the news 
feature of the recent peace-award, the will to peace might 
very soon develop into a national conviction. War would 
not be an easy thing in face of such a conviction. 


A Federal Railroad Monopoly 

HAT it exposes without mercy the evils connected 

with private ownership, is probably the most favor- 

able judgment which can be passed on the campaign for 

Federal ownership of the railways. Theoretically it might 

be possible for Washington to purchase the railways at a 

fair price, and it might be feasible, also in theory, for «1 

Federal bureau to manage them to the satisfaction of the 
public. 

But Federal ownership is an intensely practical question. 
Where is the money to purchase the railways to be ob- 
tained? To this question there can be but one answer. 
Since the present owners cannot be asked to make a gift 
of their property to the nation, and since the nation cannot 
take it away from them, the people themselves must sup- 
ply the money. The bill for this purchase, on the Gov- 
ernment’s own figures, would be, approximately $20,000,- 
000,000. But this sum does not represent the entire cost. 
Under private ownership the railways pay an annual tax of 
about $300,000,000. Under Federal ownership, as Mr. 
Albert J. Beveridge has written, they would pay nothing, 
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for the Government is not in the habit of taxing itself. 
Hence, under Federal ownership, the people would not 
only be forced to submit to taxation to pay for the rail- 
ways, but to further taxation to make good the loss of 
revenue sustained by the transfer. 

Supposing the railways owned and operated by the Gov-* 
ernment, other problems hardly less important, clamor for 
solution. Is it probable that a Federal purchasing-agent 
will display the same initiative, independence, and economy 
which a purchasing-agent for a private corporation must 
exhibit if he wishes to retain his position? All that we 
know of the Federal Government in business forces an 
answer in the negative. Even during the war, when, if 
ever, patriotism should have been in the fore, the rec- 
ord of the Government’s agents in business presents a 
sorry spectacle. For evidence one need look no further 
than the air-craft scandal investigated some years ago by 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes, and the various deals of the 
Veterans’ Bureau which a Federal Grand Jury in Chicago 
is now examining. 

It is undoubtedly true that under private ownership the 
railroads have not written a history of which we may be 
proud, but it does not follow that Federal ownership is 
the sole and sufficient guarantee for the future. Public 
ownership means at the very outset a huge bill which the 
people must pay, and granting that the people can pay this 
bill, it must be shown that the evils of private ownership 
are more intolerable than the evils which would certainly 
flow from the bureaucracies and political cliques in- 
separably connected with Federal ownership. 


Literature 


The Flower of Rapture 
HE final test of literature is its note of rapture. If 
it springs out of passion to evoke passion, and not 
otherwise, it will permanently endure. The rule applies 
even to works of instruction or science, to history and 
to theology. But an encyclopedia, as Charles Lamb has 
well said, is not a book. 

Though more than sincerity is necessary, it is only the 
sincere man who can produce art. Rhetoric, however 
adroitly disguised, will not avail, and cleverness, the spe- 
cial curse of the Twentieth as of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, is often a handicap. The genius is quite frequently 
found to be a rather dull man, except at such times as 
he happens to be inspired. 

Inspiration, to work freely, demands a complete sim- 
plicity of soul. This may be seen most clearly, perhaps, 
in poetry, which, as it approaches absolute perfection, is 
emptied of personal style. So that the purest poetry, 
which can hardly be achieved in passages that are more 
than two or three lines long, never bears the signature 
of its author’s idiosyncrasy. The content of art becomes 


indistinguishable from its expression: the idea moves 
in rhythm and rhymes that exactly correspond to the 
rhythm and rhymes of the words. 

Consequently there cannot be that “purely esthetic 
judgment on a purely esthetic question’ upon which the 
modernist critics so sternly insist. At any rate not in 
literature. A checker-board or a curve may be beautiful 
in themselves, apart altogether from their “ meaning ” ; 
but “la, la, la, la” though lovely in sound, is somewhat 
disappointing as poetry. And in life the purely esthetic 
question rarely goes far beyond such problems as, “ What 
color shall the curtains be to match the wallpaper?” or 
“Ts my hat on straight?” 

To do the modernists justice I must add that they are 
not really anxious for the “ purely esthetic judgment ”; 
for they are not as a rule fools. They understand well 
enough that life is a tangled affair and that military ques- 
tions may be intimately interwoven with politics, and 
political questions with morals. They understand even 
that literature cannot be separated from morals, and that 
it matters at least as much what a man says as the way 
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he says it. Yet so highly intelligent a man as Mr. Ludwig 
Lewisohn writes as though he wishes life, and incidentally 
literature, to see liberty in morals now that it has man- 
aged to gain liberty in politics. 

Upon the specific instances that are likely to arise | 
would probably agree with Mr. Lewisohn, but I do not 
agree with his prime principle; nor, do I imagine, does 
Mr. Lewisohn, an intelligent man, fully agree with him- 
self. What he and most of the moderns are protesting 
against is the tyranny of a smug, conventional system of 
morals, and not against morals as such. 

But having no actual experience of the way good morals 
may operate in society, he quite soundly prefers no 
morals to bad. He does not, like the staler sort of 
decadent, prefer bad morals, but he is justifiably irritated 
by the prim taboos of prosperous respectability. His 
knowledge of Christian tradition is limited to such dis- 
tortions of it as he has chanced to come across among the 
more fatuous Baptists and Methodists. He knows nothing 
of Catholic culture, with its profound and elaborate phil- 
osophy, its tolerance, and its humor; and still less of the 
extent to which it has informed the growing European 
mind. Or this, if not true in detail of Mr. Lewisohn, 
whom I name merely as a convenient type, is, I believe, 
generally true of most of the younger and more acute 
contemporary critics. 

The trouble, then, with the guides as well as the practi- 
tioners of modern letters is their lack of culture. They 
are forced back upon one theme, which they have taken 
to be the flag of their liberation: sex. Now, there is no 
reason why sex should not be discussed in literature ; in- 
deed, it nearly always has been freely discussed; but to 
confine the imagination to that one theme is to narrow it, 
unless, as in the case of Coventry Patmore, sex is shown 
to be the symbol of heaven even more than of earth. The 
modern preoccupation is illiberal, as all simplifications of 
life to a single term must be. And that simplification 
grows more unhealthy as it grows more solemn: the 
phallic emblem is treated by Waldo Frank and D. H. 
Lawrence with his “ dark gods ” as something sacred, as 
all savages treat it, instead of being treated as something 
absurd, as all civilized men treat it. Anything may now 
be said about sex; except that all profane jesting is for- 
bidden. 

Now and then, in the hands of an exceptionally gifted 
man, the theme is implicated with a morbid mysticism, but 
nothing can save it from dreariness. The last thing in 
the world to be its result is the flower of rapture; but 
it does carefully cultivate the weeds that may poison every 
flower at the root. 

This much-flaunted “moral liberty” is the cause of 
further ill. It is rapidly hardening into the most sterile 
of conventions. I do not demand an insipid Mid-Victorian 
happy ending to my stories; I am quite prepared to con- 
template disaster and spiritual doom; but I do not think 
that anything is gained by making the unhappy ending a 
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literary convention. On the contrary | would maintain that 
the older convention was on the whole much more closely 
related to reality and told more of the essential truth about 
the soul than the novelists of today will allow themselves 
to learn. And in the same way the thousand ballads of 
Christendom, with their countless lovers pledging eternal 
love, beat in a more faithful unison with the human heart 
than do the songs of Edna St. Vincent Millay about love’s 
impermanence. The balladists were well aware that 
pledges were often broken, but they knew how lovers 
delight to bind themselves in chains; whereas Miss Millay 
displays her ignorance of love (one might almost say her 
astonishing innocence) by demanding (in her admirable 
verses ) to be forever free. 

I have said that all this springs from a lack of culture. 
I will put it another way by saying that it is due to a 
failure to get a firm grip on any philosophy of living. 
The modernists exist somehow in a hand-to-mouth prag- 
matic fashion, but they have lost touch with all traditional 
wisdom, and so languish, the most miserable of men. 

They have also cut themselves off from the civilization, 
such as it is, around them, and are obliged to be rebels 
against society, whose life they can denounce but cannot 
interpret. Each of them has to do his work in an intel- 
lectual vacuum, tightly bottled up. It is the end of their 
chances of producing a literature. For no sceptic can hold 
his ground without support from a crowd, but needs an 
applauding audience. 

If a man is ill at ease in this age, and every fine intel- 
ligence is ill at ease, his sole chance of producing litera- 
ture lies in transcending, not outrunning, his age, by 
rooting himself in the ancient culture of Christendom. 
The prospect is not likely to appeal to the modern mind. 
In that case the modern mind will be left with no adequate 
resources. It will be without a philosophy that will give 
it power to endure; it will be unable, on the other hand, 
to accept the comfortable standards set up by the society 
in which it finds itself; and as a consequence it will fail 
to make literature. The honesty that is better than in- 
sincere acceptance, the honesty that is better even than 
the faculty of making literature—that the soul may have. 
But it cannot produce art in isolation. 

If it should regain the enlargement that comes from 
contact with a long tradition, a deep culture, and an inclu- 
sive philosophy, it need not, and certainly will not, always 
be remembering the roots from which it draws its nourish- 
ment. In fact it is desirable that its origins should be so 
thoroughly taken for granted that they may, as a rule, be 
forgotten. Yet, even when not consciously present in the 
mind of the artist, they will continue to be the source and 
motive of his art. He will not need to parade his “ por- 
tentous message.” He will have many a holiday when he 
can kick up his heels in casual levity. He will know more 
than the experience of pleasure, which has a reason for 
its being; he will know happiness, that airier emotion, 
which is wholly irrational. Like a man in love he will smile 
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to himself without a visible cause. But if he should ever 
seek to examine the roots of his rapture he will discover 
that they are fixed in his sense of freedom, and that his 
freedom is safe because of its limits. But the modernist, 
acknowledging no limits, has nowhere to turn, shut in as 
he is upon that most awful of prisons, a desert ringed only 
with the horizon of an empty sky. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


WINTER WOODS 


The bearded pines of the forest, sheathed in sleep, 
Slim birches wearing silver lace with pride, 

Instil far thoughts of home where hushed winds keep 
A tryst with one whose face is sanctified. 


Battalions of memory, white and lone, 

Patrol sequestered pathways of the moon, 

Where youth once found the witch-child’s singing-stone, 
And heard wild laughter float across the dune. 


Now clouds unroll brave banners down the west, 
Of ghosts of golden lovers gone with the flowers— 
Romance that took disaster to her breast, 
Beside the crumbling walls of beauty’s towers. 


Ye snowflake-couriers of the solemn night, 

Whose peace-blown chimes consort with angels’ wings, 
Sound me glad, herald-music, burning bright 

With starry chrism poured on martyr-kings! 


So shall the silence fashion noble fanes 
From trees, whose roots are locked in frozen sod, 
To symbolize great souls whose love attains 
The unabashed, red bosom-fires of God. 
J. Corson MIL er. 
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Memories of an Active Life. “Men and Ships and Sealing 
Wax.” By Cuartes R. Frintr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00 

From Pinafore to Politics. By Mrs. J. Borp—EN HaArriMAN. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $5.00. 


Some historian drawing at a future date a picture of the men 
and manners of this era, will find generous sources of inspiration 
and information in these volumes. Mr. Flint has been hailed as 
the “Father of the Trusts.” He glories in the distinction, and 
tells the intimate details of the association this creation brought 
him with the many big enterprises, commercial and international, 
that have since followed his executive genius. Of course the 
sinister side of the evolution is ignored. This first man to shape 
great industrial combinations came of forbears who were down- 
east shippers. His father wished him to go to college, but he 
says, “I thought I was very practical” in refusing to comply 
with this wish and in choosing a short “liberal course” at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic. Now, reviewing his career, this is what 
he sets down as the result of his educational training: 

After years of experience, I deeply regretted that I did 
not give the greater part of my time to the study of the 
English language and the classics, for a mastery over ° 
language is one of the most valuable possessions that 
a man can have . The man who has many words at 
his command is rich. F 

All of which, from a great captain of industry, has special 
value in this era of vociferous vocational training. 
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Aiter Mr. Flint’s chronicle of big business, Mrs. Harriman 
supplies the social and political interludes. She always has had 
a box-seat at the comedy of human affairs, and a breadth of 
interests that enabled her to gather memories of rare variety 
in the recital of which she writes with spontaneous enthusiasm 
and absorbing incident. She was a founder of the first woman’s 
social club house; a member of the Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission; an over-seas worker during the World War; a 
women’s vote representative at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1912, as well as a prominent figure, as the daughter of a 
great merchant, in New York’s exclusive social circle. Her 
description of the contrast modern New York presents to the 
municipality emerging out of the turmoil after the Civil War 
is most entertaining. She lived at 615 Fifth Avenue and tells 
how very different that world-famed thoroughfare looked in her 
childhood to its present aspect. She gives such minute accounts 
of the neighborhood’s growth that it seems very odd that she 
offers no indication she ever saw St. Patrick’s Cathedral, which 
stands across the corner, only a few yards from the site of her 
former home and the uprising of whose Gothic splendors she 
must have viewed from their very inception. Also, in her war 
record, it is singular that we hear of the “Y’s’’ and the Red 
Cross, but she never appears to have met a K. of C. This is 
all the more peculiar since her constant associate and intimate 
friend, “Bessie” Marbury was a sort of official god-mother to 
the ubiquitous “Casey.” T. F. M. 


The Veiled Empress. By BENJAMIN A. Morton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

This is a very interesting story of the secret power wielded by 
a French woman in the East who became the Crown of the Veiled 
Heads and mother of the ruler of the Mohammedan world. 
Sultan Mahmoud smashed Napoleon’s power and destroyed the 
Janissaries for a motive that has hitherto remained a secret. 
‘The Veiled Empress” reveals it. Josephine, the wife of Bona- 
parte, and Aimée Dubuc de Rivery, the title character of the book, 
were cousins, born in Martinique. The author devotes the first 
part of his volume to a description of the island of silent vol- 
canoes “where the trade wind plays with tropical clouds.” The 
second part tells of the rise of the French girl from Martinique 
to a throne as powerful as it was obscure. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated with pictures in color by Christina Morton. 

cc ¢.s. 





The Catholic Church in Russia Today.. By Martua Epiru 
ALMEDINGEN, B.A. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.35. 

Written by one of the spiritual daughters of the martyred Mgr. 
3utkiewicz, this little book evidences a close and personal ac- 
quaintance with Catholic parish life in Petrograd and Moscow. 
A good summary is given of the history of the Catholic Church 
in Russia from the time of Catherine the Great. After the in- 
corporation of a part of Poland with Russia, when Roman 
Catholics first became an integral part of the Russian Empire, 
it soon began to be regarded as treason to the State for a Russian 
to adopt what was styled the “ Polish Religion.” Though freedom 
of worship was guaranteed by the Kerensky Government after 
the Revolution of March, 1917, the Bolsheviki were not very 
long in power before the incompatibility of religion and com- 
munism was proclaimed, and religious persecution began, first 
against the Orthodox Russian Church, then against the Catholics. 
Few as these are in Russia today, they are the special object 
of the hatred and persecution of the Yiddish leaders of the athe- 
istic Government. They are too faithful, as well as too few, 
for such a division as happened among the Orthodox when the 
Red Communistic Church was brought into being, “ with its anti- 
Christian theories and practises,” and became the object of the 
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approbation and financial assistance of the Methodist Bishop Blake 
and his confreres. 

A special chapter is devoted to the activities of the “ Church 
of the Converts,” St. Catherine on the Nevsky, and an apprecia- 
tion in an appendix of its rector, Mgr. Butkiewicz. We see in 
his life, as of all God’s martyrs, that it was neither chance nor 
his responsible position in the Church that marked him out for 
persecution by the enemies of religion, but that a life of heroic 
zeal and charity made him worthy of the martyr’s crown. 

H. J. P. 





Father Tabb. By Francis A. Litz, Pxu.D. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 

This latest life of Father Tabb is the outgrowth, as the author 
states in his preface, of a brief autobiography given him by the 
poet-priest himself. As one of his former pupils and a member 
of his inner circle of friends, Dr. Litz was particularly fitted for 
this labor of love. He has shown, moreover, a painstaking care in 
searching out the various sources of information and in weighing 
critically his findings. The result is a scholarly work. The book, 
however, lacks literary finish, Elegance has suffered in the con- 
flict between thoroughness and brevity, but one is at a loss to 
understand how the first sentence on page thirty-nine could have 
found its way into these pages. Such a statement is certainly 


uncalled for here and shows at least a want of perspective that . 


is anything but scholarly. In spite of its defects the life is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the uncollected and unpublished poems 
which are gathered together in several appendices contain many 
a gem. From this fair sample of the poet’s work those who are 
unacquainted with the published volumes of Father Tabb will 
be induced doubtless to read further and to learn more of this 
rare man who united in an emotional and imaginative expres- 
sion, not unlike to Poe’s, a wealth and truth of thought that 
Poe never knew. Vv. B. 





Fundamentals of Pedagogy. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Amidst the debris of modern educational and pedagogical liter- 
ature a veritable treasure-trove is unearthed in this new volume, 
the subtitle of which, “ A Textbook for Catholic Teachers,” indi- 
cates its special purpose. Based on true fundamental principles 
of Catholic psychology, its doctrine is definite and sound, and, 
when compared with the vagaries of modern educational psychol- 
ogists, is most refreshing. Father Higgins has achieved a triumph 
in this work for it is clear, logical, practical and, above all, reli- 
gious. The various topics are well divided and ordered, the treat- 
ment of each is brief and yet sufficiently complete, and the entire 
span of education and educational activities is adequately dis- 
cussed. Though it is scarcely fair to single out individual fea- 
tures where the whole volume is so excellent, especially fine are 
the chapters on “ Character,” “ Principles of Education” and “ The 
Art of Study and Discipline.” To all Catholic teachers, and to 
all teachers, this masterly treatise on pedagogy may be strongly 
recommended. It will throw light on many tangled questions of 
psychology in its relation to teaching, it will arouse enthusiasm 
for the drudgery of the classroom, and primarily, it will convince 
the teacher that religion alone is the true basis of all education. 


A. G. H. 


By Rev. James HiccIns. 





The Foundations of National Industrial Efficiency. By 
VANDERVEER Custis. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

A book on efficiency is not usually a very attractive subject to 
the average reader; and when that subject is qualified by an ad- 
jective, especially such an adjective as national, the reader’s 
tendency to leave it alone grows. Mr. Custis has further increased 
this inclination of the prospective readers of his book by using not 
one but two adjectives, qualifying his subject by the words indus- 
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trial and national. Nor does even this satisfy him, for his title tells 
us that his work treats of the foundations of this doubly qualified 
efficiency. Now if any mildly-interested student of efficiency can 
withstand the weight and length of the title and arouse within him- 
self the courage to open the book and concentrate his attention on 
its contents, he will experience a rich mental reward; for the prin- 
ciples disclosed and examined within the compass of the three hun- 
dred and thirteen pages devoted to this study are illuminating. Mr. 
Custis has not given us an exhaustive treatise but he has attempted, 
and with very creditable success, to expound for us the elements 
that enter into the composition of the basic principles on which 
national industrial efficiency rest. His chapter on “ The Selection 
of Labor” is particularly instructive. The ratio of wages to 
production is important, but the human beings employed in pro- 
duction are of inestimably more value than the wages they earn 
or the industrial wares they produce. From a national view-point 
this appreciation of the men and women constituting the nation 
becomes vital. Without them there could not be a nation. This 
book, comprehensive as it is in its treatment of fundamental prin- 
ciples, is worthy of close study. M. J. S. 





The Rebirth of Turkey. 
Thomas Seltzer Co. $3.00. 


While claiming in his foreword to this readable story of the 
marvelous political evolution of Turkey that he has no interests 
to serve save those of truth and no motive in following up his 
personal observations except curiosity, Mr. Price seems to have, 
no doubt unconsciously, allowed his interest in his subject to render 
him possibly a little over-enthusiastic about the country’s virtues 
and a little blind to its faults. 

The “unspeakable Turk” is not a character to be met with in 
this history. He has become a person “of integrity and toler- 
ance.” “We have unjustly visited the butcher-legend upon him.” 
The “broad tolerance which distinguishes Islam” is contrasted 
with the “inability to tolerate dissent” of the Christian nations 
of the West. The “massacre” at Adana in 1909 is suggested 
as being rather an act of the Armenians than of the Turks, and 
“the principal fault which may be found with the Turks at Adana 
was their tardiness in putting a stop to it.” The Armenians are 
stated to have been no more grossly maladministered by the modern 
Sultans in Constantinople than their Turkish and Kurdish neigh- 
bors, all mention being omitted of such facts as those cited in 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia”: that Turkish taxation fell much 
more heavily on the Armenians, that they were forbidden to 
travel abroad before 1908, and that the Christian Church was 
not allowed to hold land. 

Many other similar statements might be cited, and the gen- 
eral impression conveyed is that the Christian minorities rather 
forced repressive measures upon the Turks than that they were 
goaded to rebellion by injustice and persecution. 

With this slight bias of the author kept in mind, the reader 
will find the narrative instructive and interesting, a veritable drama 
of history. The remarkable figure, one of the first and foremost 
spirits of the Young Turkish Nationalists and mainly responsible 
for the phenomenal success of the movement, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, is given special consideration in the earlier chapters. 

. F. P. 


By Cram Price. New York: 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Moderns: XVIII. St. John Ervine.—In addition to many 
other foolish and false characteristics, the stage Irishman takes 
his politics and his religion from the county of his birth. Though 
an Irish dramatist, Mr. Ervine is in no sense a stage Irishman. 
He was born in Belfast, but is not a Unionist; he has even written 
a book, sane with the exception of one chapter, against Carson 
and the Ulsterites. In his religious views, too, he is not the 
bigoted “Far Down”; but his sympathies are those of the liberal 
non-Catholic Young Irishman who feels free, as in his collection of 
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literary papers entitled “Some Impressions of My Elders,” 
kindly to criticize the Catholic Church. Mr. Ervine, as a novelist 
and short story writer, has achieved some eminence but no out- 
standing success. The best of his novels, “ The Foolish Lovers,” 
is remarkable mostly because he tried to observe a promise made 
to his mother that the book should contain “no bad words” and 
to fulfil the request of a friend that there should be “no sex.” 
The drama is Mr. Ervine’s field, and few contemporaries equal 
him in its cultivation. He has gained the notable success of having 
his pieces gathered into diverse collections of contemporary dramas, 
representative plays, and best-play books of the year. “ Jane 
Clegg” was one of the great successes of its year, and “ John 
Ferguson” was praised even by the blasé critics. But his play of 
last year, “ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” as was pointed out 
by Elizabeth Jordan in America for September 29, 1923, thougi: 
amusing in spots, unobjectionable, and more or less agreeable 
was merely a “theatrical soap-bubble.” His 1924 play, “The 
Lady of Belmont” (Macmillan. $1.25), is something new and 
old. It completes the work of Shakespeare. The scene is laid in 
Belmont on the tenth anniversary of the trial scene of “The 
Merchant of Venice.” All the characters from Portia to Shylock 
are there, together with a representative of the younger genera 
tion. But sad is the change. Shakespeare’s young lovers, grown 
old in Mr. Ervine’s sequel, quarrel like modern married people ; 
the spouses bicker where they formerly cooed. All the characters, 
save only Portia and Shylock, have disintegrated, and Shylock 
goes back to Venice with more than his pound of flesh. The play 
will undoubtedly rouse a tea-pot tempest; it crashes into the very 
delicate question of the Jews. It would be unfair to compare “ The 
Lady of Belmont” with “The Merchant of Venice.” As Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews teaches, in evaluating a drama the 
contemporary audience must be considered. Shakespeare wrote for 
Elizabethans. Mr. Ervine writes for us. But Shakespeare wrote 
an eternal play, while Mr. Ervine’s is a play of the season, adapted 
to modern tastes and portraying modern attitudes. 





Fiction.—The pen of J. S. Fletcher has not lost its cunning. 
His latest mystery story, ‘““ The King versus Wargrave” (Knopf. 
$2.00), is at once thrilling and baffling. There are three episodes. 
The first tells of a murder and a sensational disappearance; the 
second complicates the situation by transforming a homeless 
Italian maid into a titled wife, the while new characters appear 
on the stage; the third episode unravels these tangled threads 
and exposes the limitations of circumstantial evidence. 

Weird and unique is Michael Maurice’s story, “ Not in Our 
Stars” (Lippincott. $2.00). Felix Menzies, gifted with powers 
of reading the future, exercises a strange fascination over Hester 
Temple with whom his friend Savile is in love. As Menzies and 
Hester are talking there comes a great crash: Menzies awakes in 
a prison cell accused of murder. Bewildered, sad, desperate, 
dogged, having passed through a maze of almost unintelligible 
experiences, he finally comes to the end of his trials with Hester 
in his arms. The story is too intricate to be clear, too abnormal 
to be interesting; but lovers of mystery will enjoy it. 

According to the publisher’s opinion, the heroine of Pamela 
Wynne’s latest novel, “ Ann’s an Idiot” (Stokes. $2.00), “ was the 
most charming innocent that ever sailed east of Suez.” An in- 
veterate novel reader, however, after perusing the story declared, 
“I do not believe any such girl could exist; but if she could, 
then the title is well chosen.” This is the candid opinion of a lady 
of judgment and experience. It is never polite to contradict a 
lady; and there the matter must rest. 

For those interested in matrimonial problems, and who is not! 
“The Pitiful Wife” (Knopf. $2.50), by Storm Jameson, should 
have an appeal. The novel is a psychological study of two mar- 
riages, of which one ends in total shipwreck, and the other is 
salvaged by a wife’s forgiveness. 
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The Catholic Mind and Other Pamphlets.—The greater part 
of “The Catholic Mind” (America Press) for February 8 is 
taken up by the complete, scholarly and yet popular dissertation 
of Rev. W. M. Collins, D.D., on “The Sacramental System.” 
The article, reprinted from the Melbourne Advocate, explains the 
meaning of the Sacraments in general, summarizes the theology 
of each individual Sacrament, and concludes by showing how 
the Sacraments meet a need of human nature. In the same number 
is a short but clear exposition of the Church’s regulations on 
forbidden and approved societies, ‘“ Points of Church Law for 
Laymen,” by Rev. T. Slater, S. J——-The enormous sale already 
achieved by “ The Catholic Answer” (Our Sunday Visitor Press) 
is an indication of the need of just such a pamphlet as this which, 
the sub-title declares, is “an honest, dignified statement of facts 
for fair-minded people.” It is an appeal for religious harmony 
and discusses the relation of Catholics to our country and its 
people——-From the Catholic Truth Society of Canada, with 
headquarters in Toronto, have come several interesting and in- 
structive pamphlets. ‘“‘ Marriage in the States” is a reprint of 
an article by the late Rev. J. T. Smith in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view. Rev. Joseph McDonnell, S.J., is the author of “The Holy 
Hour,” a compressed presentation of the history, nature, object 
and practise of this devotion. “ Eastern Catholics,” with a special 
reference to the Ruthenians in Canada, by W. L. Scott, K.C., 
has a larger interest than that of Canada alone, for it gives correct 
information on the many Eastern Rites that are in communion with 
Rome. 





Writings of Saints. In his new edition of ‘“‘ The Confessions 
of St. Augustine” (Benziger. $3.00), Dom Roger Hudleston of 
Downside Abbey, England, has emended and revised the translation 
by Sir Tobie Matthew, Knight and Priest, which appeared in 
1620 and contained a number of errors owing to the corrupt state 
of the text he had to work upon. The editor has preserved as far 
as possible the style of Matthew and the result is a very beau- 
tiful piece of English writing. Since the year 400 the Confessions 
have been a treasure of Catholic literature. The present edition 
secures them for the treasury of English literature——aA brief 
extract from the various writings of St. Teresa for each day 
of the year is offered in the neat little volume, “ Thoughts of 
St. Teresa” (Benziger. $1.00), compiled by Kathleen Mary Balfe. 
Just a few words from this seraph of Divine love, yet practical 
promoter of God’s work on earth, will tune the heart aright for 
each day’s fill of sweet and bitter. Financially the booklet is to 
aid towards the support of the Catholic Women’s League Weaving 
School for native women at Bethlehem. 








Boswell and Chesterton.—Particular interest attaches to a new 
edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00), because in 
this instance the editor is the well-known English novelist, Mr. 
Archibald Marshall. A book of this kind is always welcome, even 
though the thorough-paced lover of Johnson knows very well that 
he is going to pick a quarrel with the editor for omitting at least 
half a dozen of his favorite passages. But, as Mr. Marshall ob- 
serves, a book of selections will probably lead many who would be 
repelled by the four-volume edition, to begin to know and love one 
of the strongest and most amiable characters in all literature. Mr. 
Marshall includes enough of the original to give the reader a very 
fair acquaintance with the immortal Johnson and his hardly less 
famous biographer——Patrick Braybrooke’s appreciation of 
Chesterton has been taken over from the Chelsea Publishing Co. 
and is now issued in a new edition, “G. K. Chesterton” ( Lippin- 
cott. $2.00). Despite the author’s unbounded praise of Chesterton, 
he is somewhat worried, as was noted in the earlier review of the 
work, that the Catholic Church may limit the power of this gifted 
writer. There is no cause for anxiety, since Mr. Chesterton cannot 
but profit by his allegiance to the true Church. 
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Education 


The Life of Literature 


66 HERE’S something wrong with our teaching of 

literature ” is a quotation that could be taken from 
the works of almost anybody. Who, even among those 
that look upon professors with unusual charity, is inclined 
to believe that literary study means anything substantial 
in the way of results? There is a renaissance here, let us 
say; tomorrow it will have moved like a very migratory 
circus, taking with it tents, posts and wagons. “ How to 
write a short story ” is the dominant note in our training 
for authorship; and the short story is, of course, a nega- 
tion of cultural leisure. The teaching body itself has be- 
come affected. It wishes to be practical, and so tastes 
tun to sociology and economics, in which branches the 
ambitious candidate for academic leadership sees a virile 
future. What, after all, is the sense of talking culture 
when the world’s ear is resolutely closed to such a 
thing ? 

This paper will be a mild and amiable attempt to show 
that the world must be taken by the ear, if there is no 
other way to gain an audience for literary teaching. For 
the life of the world, like the life of literature, is pri- 
marily imagination. It is a never-ending series of the 
house that Jack builds—in his mind. For the career of 
every man is largely determined by his idea of what a 
successful career looks like. How then will you create 
a stable and contented civilization (which is nothing more 
than social living) if you merely gather the materials out 
of which the dwelling is to be fashioned? There must 
be, to state the matter gayly, an echo in your economics— 
a whisper of the song which is in songer. Wise old for- 
gotten Le Play, who had studied men and industry from 
one end of the world to the other, put his finger on the 
difficulty when he said : “ The more I study the social prob- 
lem, the more convinced I am that the first step towards 
well-being is not the increase of physical comforts, but 
indeed the creation of the moral enjoyment that results 
from the holding of property.” Let a man dream, yes; 
but let him fashion the dream round the rose which he 
has instead of the orchid which he has not. 

Now literature is to a large and practical extent the 
economics of dreaming. It exploits the resources of 
every-day life, which in spite of advertising and modern 
methods is about the only kind of life any of us ever gets 
his hands on. It controls the broad routes of commerce 
upon which vision and experience barter and grow mutu- 
ally wealthy. In the long run, a society regulates and ben- 
efits the lives of its citizens just in proportion as its artistic 
expression is able to expand wonder and contract desire. 

The teacher of literature is, then, one of the most prac- 
tical and useful people to be found. His business is to 
induce healthfulness of living by exposing his disciples 
to the contagion of fantasy. Looking into the world 
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about him, he finds it crammed with unparalleled riches 
and astounding discontent. With jaws set vise-like, the 
next-door neighbor is bent on exchanging his auto for a 
motor-car, his gas for electricity. To this he surrenders 
all: the smile of his wife (though she has probably for- 
gotten how to smile), the eyes of his children (if he has 
any children), and the beauty of earth, sky and beyond 
the sky. Is happiness to come in the end? Oh, time has 
answered that question long since. Happiness is just a 
pennyworth of laughter and tears, say all the respectable 
philosophers. Now if we could get hold of the next-door 
neighbor’s imagination and send it scampering about its 
business, perhaps he might stay at home and entertain, 
for a while at least, the mystery of joy. Perhaps— 

There is Shakespeare, for instance. Open the plays 
and watch them unfold, act by act, gorgeously and sym- 
metrically. What is the purpose of it all? Simply a 
perpetual revelation of the marvelous treasures of man’s 
spirit, groping passionately, led astray by desire, safe only 
when dedicated to the laws of the ideal. Brutus is there, 
futilely endeavoring to pit his will against the adamantine 
realities of time and nature; a Brutus magnificent but 
justly beaten. Hamlet comes on, given a repulsive duty 
from which his sensibility shrinks. To save that he sac- 
rifices everything else: his love, his sanity, even his honor. 
We grieve with him, but we endorse his death sentence. 
It is unnecessary to extend the list further. Now if we 
can teach a man how to listen to the Shakespearean sym- 
phony, we shall have taught him at the same time how to 
live. He will see that nothing matters in the end except 
the inside of man. He will have explored all the boggy 
roads of the world from the comfortable safety of his 
citadel. 

Let us be more concrete. In our time the test of hap- 
piness is easily marriage and divorce. The materialist 
finds out with surprising quickness that matrimonial bonds 
do not pay a dividend, and is perpetually wanting to make 
a new investment. You may legislate this way or that, 
you may advocate easier divorce or no divorce; but you 
never change the situation until you change the material- 
ist. This can not be done by argument, because reason, to 
which argument appeals, is least active in the materialist. 
But suppose you can capture the growing imagination, and 
lead it to think of matrimony as a way of living that leads 
breathlessly, beautifully forward to the most radiant goal 
man can achieve? In other words, suppose that you can 
teach Patmore. Ah, a beetling poet, a master of hard 
sayings! Yes, but so appealing when understood, so 
encouraging, so perennially vital, that I could tell you of 
many youngsters who have kept far beyond college the 
quickening sweetness of their contact with him. Patmore 
dares address the imagination; and though he may con- 
tinue to draw small audiences, some of these happen to 
be such as we can gather together. 

Again, every glance we send out the window into the 
world round about emphasizes the necessity of charity. 
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There is, of course, no end of checks written in favor of 
the needy ; but checks, after all, are but paper, while char- 
ity lives in the heart. To kindle it there, to inspire the 
selflessness that makes for benignant comradeship, is so 
very practical an enterprise that all other social endeavor 
looks small beside it. Once more the imagination must 
be called to aid—the high imagination of literary art that 
inspires and exalts, and will not be forgotten. St. Francis, 
for instance, is still a very dynamo of kindliness. But 
there is a humbler and more robust gentleman who comes 
to mind at once when charity is talked of. Charles Dickens 
is charity. Shake hands with the laughing, sobbing, feast- 
ing, fasting throng of people who exist in his books, shake 
hands as if you meant it, and the world can never after- 
wards be anything for you but a circle of magnanimous 
friends. You must reverence every one of them, sensing 
the miracle of their souls and the exciting puzzles of their 
presences. To teach Charles Dickens is to create a 
democracy, though politicians with all their statistics have 
never dreamed that possible. 

It would be easy to go on and on. Who, after having 
come in contact with the burning faith which lights up 
every passage in Newman, can ever convince himself that 
supernatural things are vague and unimportant? The 
most interesting of French philosophers in our time, M. 
Jacques Maritain, recently let it be known that his con- 
version was due not to any arguments which his friend 
Leon Bloy presented, but to the vivid reality of Bloy’s 
faith, as evident as the cravat under his chin. Likewise 
the influence of Newman has largely been the force of a 
serene personality, alive still in his style and thought, long 
after the immediate reasons why he wrote have ceased 
to be very important. Or consider such a thing as beauty 
—the free beauty of life and man that Shelley felt and 
sang with ecstasy. Once set before the growing imagina- 
tion the winged rise of the “ Skylark,” once succeed in 
making that real and understood, and you need waste no 
more time trying to explain what beauty is. Contact with 
genius will rob the genii of their jobs. 

Viewed thus, the teaching of literature ceases being 
something ornamental. In these days the big task con- 
fronting us all is to civilize; to restore equilibrium be- 
tween man and the world. Money and banking, labor 
problems, international politics, all these try to unravel 
the world: but the essential thing is to extricate man. 
“Amid all the whirling words and violent passions of 
which our time is full,” says Mr. T. P. O’Connor, “ we 
come in the end, as the final arbiter of them all, to the 
spirit in the individual soul. It is not change of conditions 
but change of heart that makes all the big and better 
changes of life. What but literature can present a true 
portrait of the individual soul; what can so well address 
and educate the spirit?” 

What, indeed? And so, let the teacher of literature go 
to work buoyantly, realizing that his mission has a sacred 
significance far beyond the farthest possible limits of his 
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power. Let him know that when society comes, in the 
end, to settle for services rendered, it will have to turn 
shamefacedly to those whom it termed “ extra help” and 
acknowledge a bottomless debt. But above all let him 
see the point: that it is not information, nor esthetics, nor 
language which matters most, but the imagination—to 
create the vision that straightens the soul. What an 
opportunity is there, what joy, what service to God and 
man! For school is, fundamentally, “leisure,” given for 
the opportunity to build the aery inner castles that are 
life’s most substantial things. 
Grorce N. SHUSTER. 


Sociology 


The Inconsistencies of Prohibition 


OR the real prohibitionist, the law and the prophets, 
the Koran, the Book of Mormon and all the rest are 
summed up in two sublime pieces of writing; the Eight- 
teenth Amendment and that unparalleled example of legis- 
lation known as the Volstead Act. A genuine prohibition- 
ist, when he declares for “law enforcement,” does not 
mean what he says. Law as an entity means nothing to 
him. He speaks solely and simply of prohibition- 
enforcement, and he means enforcement to the limit of 
endurance. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution forbidding 
Congress to establish a religion, and to pass a law prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; the Fourth, preserving the 
right of the people to be secure in their houses, persons, 
papers and effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, and prescribing conditions under which warrants 
of search may issue; the Fifth, declaring that no person 
shall for the same offense be twice put in jeopardy; the 
Sixth, securing the right of trial before an impartial jury 
to all accused of crime; the Ninth, affirming the rights re- 
tained by the people from the general grants of power; 
the Tenth, reserving certain powers not forbidden to the 
several States, nor delegated by them to the general Gov- 
ernment; all these are no more to confirmed prohibitionists 
than Plato and the swing of Pleiades to the man with the 
hoe. With warped vision and twisted understanding he sees 
one thing and one thing only and that a law forbidding 
the use, manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes. But he is not satisfied with that. He 
passes beyond the letter and would restrict the use of alco- 
holic liquids for medicinal, mechanical and sacramental 
purposes as well. For him there is only one great Amend- 
ment which Congress, together with forty-eight several 
States, shall have power to enforce by appropriate legis- 
lation. At least the Amendment says Congress shall have 
such power, but results to date indicate, to say the least, 
that that power is not now but ever to be. 

Some may wonder how, under a grant of power to 
enact “ appropriate legislation,” Congress may dictate to 
a physician the exact quantities of certain medicines that 
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may be prescribed for a given person within a limited 
time, since Congress, admitting that the stuff is medicine, 
yet attempts to regulate the medical man quite without 
knowledge of the circumstances of the patient, or the 
quantities that patient may need, or the number of patients 
who may be in need. No intellect but that of a prohibi- 
tionist would judge such control appropriate. But even 
a prohibitionist, it would seem, has a bete noir among the 
statutes and Amendments. One there is, that does not 
receive one-half of one per cent support in the enforce- 
ment crusades. The South is dry and Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from that smiling country appear not overly 
anxious to do anything except ignore the second section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. Now representation in the 
House is based on population and not on the number of 
voters, and if enforcement were had under that second 
section, if the fair home of Smith-Townerism and the 
Klan were given the same generous dose of enforcement 
that some of the more intelligent States have received, 
certain distinguished gentlemen would, unhappily, be 
obliged to go to work. There rises, however, no raucous 
and insistent demand for that brand of enforcement, since 
now as always it makes considerable difference whose ox 
it is that gets the goring. The goose’s sauce is not always 
readily applicable to the gander. 

Again is it consistent to shout for law-enforcement and 
in the same breath attempt to abolish trial by jury through 
some petty subterfuge of a contempt-proceeding that may 
deprive citizens of their liberty and property without what 
many believe to be due process of law? Is it consistent 
to declare a certain act a crime and that act done again 
a contempt of court? How by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation can a man be restrained from violation of a penal 
law, civil or ecclesiastical? Imagine the hypocrisy of the 
mind that could conceive that injunction plan. Liquor- 
drinking, as prohibitionists tell, is morally wrong, and be- 
lieving that, or at least affirmjng a belief in it, they attempt 
by human law to regulate man’s action towards his Cre- 
ator, not by adding penalties for dereliction to be suf- 
fered in this life, but by declaring that the sinner shall 
thenceforth be in contempt of some Federal Court some- 
where in the United States. Nowadays, manufacture, 
sale, gift and even possession, are ordinarily crimes and 
consequently under the clear terms of the Fourth Amend- 
ment a transgressor is entitled to a trial by jury. Con- 
tempt proceedings followed by injunction or any similar 
action violate that right by obvious indirection, if not 
by actual mandate. 

Is it consistent to say, as is said by the Fifth Amend- 
ment that a man shall not be twice placed in jeopardy, 
and then, when any State shall have been so misguided as 
to have passed an act for concurrent-enforcement of this 
solitary amendment, to claim that one purchase of one 
glass of watery beer is two offenses, and prosecute con- 
secutively in the State and Federal Courts as has been 
done over and over again? 
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It is quite as consistent as to say that the security of 
citizens in their houses, papers, persons and effects shall 
not be violated, and then whiningly cry that Volsteadism 
can be enforced only by another violation of that same 
Fourth Amendment, and that unless unwarranted and un- 
seasonable searches are made, evidence cannot be secured, 
nor convictions had. Are convictions of such moment that 
the whole structure of government must be torn asunder 
to secure them? Does the prohibitory phrasing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment wipe out the rights and privileges 
retained by the people and secured to them by the Ninth 
Amendment? Can the powers reserved to the States by 
the Tenth Amendment no longer be exercised now that 
liquor is proscribed as a beverage and forbidden in effect 
as a medicine? 

If Congress shall make no law establishing a religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, by what warrant 
can the free use of sacramental wines be denied by the 
multiplication of regulations and restrictions? Is it within 
the province of a Congress that may not pass an act 
hindering the free exercise of religion, to pass laws grant- 
ing to some petty official the power of whimsically im- 
posing well-nigh intolerable restrictions on the acquisition 
and use of wines for sacramental purposes? When Con- 
gress denies the right of trial by jury by a subterfuge such 
as injunction proceedings, what will hinder some other 
Congress from using another subterfuge under the guise 
of needed restrictions on wine, far removed from a bev- 
erage-use, and so smashing with a pen-stroke the Amer- 
ican principle of religious liberty? 

If under guise of enforcement during some wave of 
emotionalism our American Government and American 
traditions are to be made subservient to the whim of a 
clerical dervish, where will the end be? Sober-minded 
men and women with their feet firmly planted on the earth 
must see to it that the Government of the people, for the 
people and by the people does not perish from the earth. 


Mark O. SuHriver, JR. 


Note and Comment 
The Ghost Scare 
in Russia 

T is reported that the ghost of a Russian Czar, Ivan 
the Terrible, has twice appeared in the Moscow Krem- 
lin. One sentry was found murdered, and another was 
threatened with “destruction” since “they had betrayed 
Russia and sold her.” It is also stated that the Bolshevist 
authorities who have no faith in ghosts, are now employing 
agents of the Extraordinary Commission to do sentry duty 
in the Kremlin. Our correspondent writes in explanation : 
The ghost scare is widely known throughout the whole length 
of Russian history, though not a single “case” has ever been 
sifted to the bottom. It was universally believed that the ghost of 
Peter the Great watched over Petrograd, his “beloved creation,” 


and would make a menacing appearance to any sovereign who took 
little care of the city. 
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With regard to Ivan the Terrible, there were legendary tales, 
relating how he appeared to Peter the Great after the mysterious 
death of Alexis, Peter’s son. It will be remembered that Ivan, 
too, had assassinated his first-born in a fit of anger. The sudden 
death of Nicholas I after the Crimean defeat had also something 
to do with a “ghost appearance,” though this “story” was care- 
fully hushed up at the time. 

It will be nothing extraordinary if, in a short time, Peter the 
Great makes his appearance in the halls of the Smolny, the Soviet 
Government seat for Petrograd. 

If it be true that a “counter-revolutionary ” band’s ingenuity is 
behind the recent events in the Kremlin, all one can say is that 
they could have chosen no better weapon with which to attract 
the scared attention of the masses to the “iniquities” of the 
Bolshevists. No nation in the world has a more profound regard 
for “ghosts,” etc., than the Russians, and they never go in for 
any specific analysis. They just accept the case as it is presented 
to them, or as they hear about it from a source sufficiently re- 
liable in their estimation. 


Should the ghost of the executed Metropolitan, 
Benjamin, make his “appearance” somewhere in the 
country, the results might be more fatal for the Soviets 
than any combination of the White Army attacks. As 
things stand at present, no Red Army men, our corres- 
pondent adds, are willing to mount guard in the Kremlin, 
for their sense of fear is greater than their sense of duty. 





The Record in 
Bible Distribution 


HE New York Bible Society recently held its annual 

meeting in the new Bible House at New York. 
The report showed that 800,000 copies of the Scriptures 
had been distributed during 1923. They were issued in 
sixty-six languages. The increase in distribution over 
any previous year is given as 300,000. Most of this dis- 
tribution was free, the balance was at cost or less. The 
restless work of this organization among immigrants is 
plain from the 82,000 copies distributed at Ellis Island. 
Sailors and seamen received 70,000 and great numbers of 
copies went to the American Merchant Marine Library 
Association. ‘Thus while Protestantism has practically re- 
jected the Bible as the inspired word of God and is daily 
drifting further from the great teachings in which all the 
Scriptures center, it is distributing the copies of the book 
itself in vaster numbers than ever before. Reft of their 
significance by Protestant higher criticism the Sacred 
Scriptures again find in the Catholic Church their only 
constant and consistent champion. 





Prairie Schooner 
Campaign 
RAIRIE schooners, their canvas filling in the wind, 
press dispatches announce, have been lumbering along 
the roads of Ohio these days, with automobiles whizzing 
by them right and left. It is the picturesque attempt by 
a group of Ohio men to bring before the people “ the too 
high rate of taxation.” The old-time schooners have 
slowly been converging towards Columbus, gathering peti- 
tions along the way and carrying the legend: “ Lower 
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taxes and less legislation. Let’s get back to the ways of 
our fathers, simplicity, honesty and economy in govern- 
ment.” From Columbus they are to be transported by rail 
to Washington. The effort is to make the movement 
nation-wide. We have long pointed out the evils that 
must be remedied or avoided, such as the Federal appro- 
priation of money to make of education “a national con- 
cern,” if we would escape intolerable taxation. 





Gratitude at 
Death of Parent 


N our Chronicle of last week a statistical statement was 
given of the misery of child life in Germany, where 
only one mother in two or three is still physically able to 
nurse her baby and any milk for children over four years, 
or even over two, is a rare luxury. Here is another phase 
of the widespread suffering and starvation in that coun- 
try today. Some time ago a letter received by us carried 
the following postcript : 

Letter just at hand from young priest. While over in Germany I 
was able, through American charities, to keep alive his aged parents. 
When the young man left home before the war to study his parents 
had 500,000 marks in bank, i. e. were almost millionaires. Today 
a post stamp costs billions of marks. The young priest writes me 


in a spirit of joy and gratitude (!) that his father has recently 
died. He himself is at home trying to take care of his mother. 


Need anything be added to this brief statement? Yet 


it tells the unwritten story of countless homes. 





A Hongkong English 
Catholic Monthly 


66 AN anything good come from China?” one may be 
tempted to ask when there is question of English 
Catholic literature. Those who have not yet seen the 
Hongkong Catholic monthly, the Rock; which has now 
begun the fourth year of its existence, have a surprise in 
store. It is conducted by Catholic laymen under the aus- 
pices of the Hongkong Catholic Union and the Hongkong 
Catholic Men’s Cinb, and contains over seventy well- 
printed pages filled with whatever can attract the inter- 
est of the general reader. Its ideal is to give “‘to the 
reading public the message of the Church in all its beauty, 
in a scholarly and artistic way.” It aims also to serve 
the cause of Catholic Education in China, for we are told: 
There is an urgent demand today in every city and town in 
China for more and still more schools and colleges staffed by 
English-speaking teachers, and it is of the utmost importance, in 
the interest of the Catholic Church in China, that this demand 


should not be met entirely from non-Catholic sources in England 
and America. 


It is encouraging therefore to see this literary progress 
in a country where the apostolic work of the Catholic 
Church is now being carried on with special zeal and suc- 
cess. For those interested we may say that the Business 
Manager of the Rock can be reached at P.O. Box 633, 
Hongkong, China. 








